
































Lady oj Mariner's Meed 


In England during the 1850s, to be a single 
woman in her late twenties, was to resign oneself 
to a life of spinsterhood. Ruth Gillard accepted 
this fate with equanimity, and was grateful that 
she could afford to support herself in modest com¬ 
fort; for though her relatives who dwelt at 
Mariner's Meed were wealthy folk, Ruth preferred 
to lead an independent existence and was quite 
content to live simply in her own small house 
near London. 

But spinsters were expected to be useful crea¬ 
tures, ever ready to answer a call for aid, and 
Ruth Gillard was no exception. One call took her 
to the Crimea where she saved many a life, but 
lost her own heart; and upon return to England 
she was summoned once again, this time to assist 
her family. She tells her own story of how there 
lurked within Mariner’s Meed an unsuspected 
evil; of inexplicable happenings and mysterious 
deaths, and of how she was herself threatened by 
the ignominious end of her own life. But her life 
was saved, and thenceforth it was a life com¬ 
pletely different from the one she had known; 
for into it entered the joy of a wondrous love that 
she had thought could never be hers. 
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ONE 


Contentedly, I closed my eyes and allowed my thoughts to 
wander. This was sheer heaven: it was utter bliss! I had 
dreamed of this moment for two soul-destroying, anguish 
filled years. To be in my own little house, in the privacy of 
my own bedchamber: to be wallowing in a bath of steaming, 
scented water, and although it was early summer, before a 
brightly blazing fire; to he secure in the knowledge that my 
time was my own, that there would be no sound of pounding 
footfalls followed by a thunderous knocking on the door and 
the desperate cry of: 

“Nurse! Nurse Gillard, are you within? There are more 
wounded arriving at this very minute, anti you are needed! ” 
Needed? Was ever a woman so sorely needed? A sigh 
escaped me. If my fellow nurses and i had been able to 
multiply ourselves by a hundred, a thousand even, we still 
could not have stemmed the seemingly never-ending tide of 
torn, bleeding, agonising flesh that had surged from the 
battlefields of the Crimea to seek healing and comfort from 
the makeshift, ill-equipped hospital at Scutari. 

“Take each case as it comes. Do your best for the patient 
with what is at hand, and then pass on to the next Expend 
as little time as possible on each one. Time is precious, and 
there is none to spare for trivialities! ” 

Oh, the words were wise and it was the only possible way. 
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There had not been a moment to spare for such a triviality as 
holding the hand of a dying boy of perhaps sixteen summers: 
for comforting with a word, a man who knew he would not 
live to see his family again; for murmuring a prayer as a 

valiant soul departed from the tortured, mangled body that 
had held it captive. 

Would I have volunteered to go with the small band of 
women if I had known what awaited us at our journey's end? 
Probably not, but then, who would' In complete ignorance 
we had set out. With Miss Nightingale as our leader, I had 
been one of forty women who had left a safe and ordered life 
in England, and sallied forth to succour thousands I The 
notice in The Times had caught my eye and fired my ima¬ 
gination : 

Miss Nightingale would be pleased to hear from gentle¬ 
women who have some experience in caring for the sick. 
Volunteers are sought who would be prepared to offer their 
services as nurses to the sick and wounded of Her Majesty's 
Forces in the Crimea. Interested ladies are cordially invited 
to call at, or write to 49, Belgrave Square, London." 

I had already heard a great deal of talk concerning Russians 

and Turks and protecting the overland route to India: that 

had all seemed rather complicated and somewhat obscure, but 

now something had emerged with crystal clarity. People 

needed 1 lelp, and I was as qualified as any to give it; but the 

still small voice of complete honesty forces me to add that in 

answering that appeal, I was also prompted by the spirit of 

adventure. Too true it had been an adventure, but not a very 
pleasan t one I 

And so, thinking of ourselves as nurses, we had gone. We 
had imagined that we would give soothing drinks, smooth 
crumpled bed-linen, plump pillows and see that medicines 
were taken meticulously. Confident in the knowledge that we 
had nursed our own relatives, some of whom had actually re¬ 
covered from whatever had ailed them, we were sure we could 
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do it again! But upon arrival, we volunteers soon discovered 
there were no soothing drinks to give: every living soul was 
strictly rationed to one pint of murky water a day, and that 
must serve for both washing and drinking, ' here were no 
pillows to plump, no bed-linen to smooth; indeed, there were 
no beds! Everything and everybody was filthy and vermin¬ 
ous, and no water could be spared for cleansing: drugs and 
medicines were practically non-existent, and so too were 
candles, lamps, and fuel with which to cook. 

Of course, there was not a professional nurse amongst us. 
No genteel female ever became a professional nurse! It was 
not done! The very thought of a well-bred young woman 
being obliged to gaze upon the unclothed male form was 
positively shocking! 

I was perhaps the least horrified when our intrepid band 
eventually arrived at Scutari. I had been used to helping my 
father and mother tend the poor and sick in Papa's parish; 
had my parents been a shade less conscious of their duty, botl 1 
he and Mama might not have died during the raging epi¬ 
demic of typhus fever which had decimated the population 
of the Home Counties in 1852. So it was that I had seen 
poverty and suffering on a greater scale and at closer hand 
than had my fellow nurses; hut nothing could ever have been, 
or would be again, so dreadful as the situation which we 
found once we had disembarked at our destination. 

The gentle tap upon my chamber door roused me from my 
thoughts. 

"Miss Ruth, I have brought up more hot water. Do you 
want it?" 

With a start, I realised that the water in which I was 
reclining was almost tepid. 

“Yes please, Becky. Come in, do." 

I smiled as there appeared from around the other side of 
the screen, the stout and motherly form of my friend and 
servant, Miss Rebecca Pascal, Flushed and breathing heavily 
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from the exeition of bearing her heavy burden up the stairs, 
and with stays ominously a-creak, Becky bustled forward. 

There, I knew it! You will catch your death, sitting there 
like that! And why you called for a bath at all, is beyond 
me. It is not twelve hours since you last had one! Mind your 
toes, now. Tell me when to stop pouring.” 

“Ah, yes! Thank you Becky, that is just right.” 

“Well, do not go a-sitting there all day. You'll catch a 

(ni ^* an d you must be clean by now!” I was told sternlv “I 

shall ^take your breakfast to the parlour in half an hour, 
Miss* 

“Very well, Becky. I will be down, presently.” 

I knew I would be, too. It was difficult to break the habit 
of a lifetime. 

“Now be a good girl and do as Becky bids you,” Mama’s 
words echoed through the years. “I must go out. Poor old 
Goody Brown is ailing again, and I must see how she does. 
Do as Becky says whilst I am away.” 

Throughout my childhood there had always been a Goody 
Brown whom Mama must visit, or an over fecund female 
parishioner who was about to add to an already over-large 
prood. There were always jellies and broths to be transported 
from vicarage to cottage: coals and garments to be distri¬ 
buted; people dying and women giving birth. Lyings in and 

laying out, flood and fire and disease; Mama must cope with 
all, and in the meantime: 

“Becky knows best. Be a good girl and do as she says.” 

Becky still knew best! I had to own it as I ruefully sur¬ 
veyed my reflection in my dressing-chest mirror. 

“No good will come of it!” she had exclaimed when I had 
told her I had joined the little band of nurses and was off to 
the Crimea. “I promised your Mama on her death-bed, that I 
would look after you. You must not go! I will not allow it! 
One of them Russians might get you and put you in his 
hareem, and where would you be then?” 
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"In a Russian hareem, presumably/’ I had laughed. “Only 
they do not exist. You are thinking of Turks, Becky. And 
they would not be interested in any woman who has reached 
the mature age of twenty-six, as I have!” 

“Never mind laughing, Miss Ruth, Who is to say what 
they mignt fancy? Turks or Russians, they are all furriners 
and furriners are a queer lot. Say you will not go, Miss,” 
Becky had tried cajolery. 

Slightly nettled at her ready acceptance of my last state¬ 
ment, I put on an air of lofty dedication. 

“I must! I have given my word! Even if 1 had not, I 
should still go. If I can be of the slightest use it is my duty to 
go,” and in my ears at least, my words had a satisfyiugly 
noble ring to them. 

And so I had gone. Now, in the safety and privacy of my 
own bedchamber, in my own small house which I had pur¬ 
chased with part of the modest legacy left me by my mother, 
I could admit to myself that in a way Becky had been right. 
Alt) lough I had survived the ordeal and would in time regain 
my looks and vigour, I should never regain my heart! That 
was lost, and would be for all time! 

There had been a night when weary beyond words I had 
made the last rounds of the wards entrusted to my care. As 
several of my fellow nurses had been smitten by the dreaded 
cholera which was rife within the hospital, my already near¬ 
impossible task had been added to by accepting the respon¬ 
sibility for two extra wards. In one of these all the patients 
seemed settled for the night and I was about to depart from 
it, when from the shadows came the oft heard summons: 

“Nurse ! Nurse Gillard?” 

“Yes, I am here. What is amiss? Are you in great pain?” 

“Nurse-Ruth Gillard ? " 

“Ruth is my name, but I should prefer that you do not 
make use of it.” 

“You cannot be the Little Follower? The Limpet? The one 
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who once clung to my coat-tails like a burr, refusing to be 
dislodged ?” 

1 v lamp so that its light fell directly upon the face 
of lie who spoke. Revealed were the features of one of count¬ 
less, unidentifiable men. This face was surmounted by lank, 
dark hair heavily streaked with grey: it was partially hid¬ 
den by a beard of similar colouring; yellow skin was stretched 
tautly over prominent cheek-bones, and only the feverishly 
bright blue eyes betrayed the fact that life was still present in 
the skeletally thin form, scantily covered by a rough blanket; 
an incomplete form, lacking its right arm! 

‘'What are you saying?” I whispered. 

“I am asking if you were ever once, Wretched Ruth? The 
little girl who would not be left behind? The one who tried 
to climb trees and had to be rescued: the one who had to be 
fished out of a stream because her short legs, I beg your par¬ 
don, lower limbs I should say, could not reach from one step¬ 
ping stone to the next? The small damsel who spoiled many 

a boyish prank by her refusal to go away and play with her 
dolls?” 

Mentally, I was transported to a different world: the 
world of childhood. Summer holidays in Cornwall, spent in 
my grandfather’s great house, Mariner's Meed. There had 
been Papa’s elder brother, my Uncle Geoffrey now alas dead, 
and his motherless son my Cousin Guy, who was Grand¬ 
papa’s heir. There had been Mama and Papa, also since gone 
to their heavenly reward. There had been Papa's only sister, 
my Aunt Caroline Brant who was chatelaine of the mansion, 
her husband Uncle Edwin Brant and their two children. 
Cousin Phineas and Cousin Melita. And there had been 
Cousin Guy s two friends from the neighbouring estate 
which marched with Mariner’s Meed, the Hon. Rupert and 
.the Hon. Nigel Kynaston! Guy, Rupert and Nigel, all of 
them older than I, as I was older than my Brant cousins. I 
knew that Guy was my senior by four years, although I could 
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not remember the exact ages of his two friends; but clearly 
could I recall those long, hot summer days, when in pantal¬ 
ettes and pinafore, I would try to keep pace with those three 
god-like creatures. 

“Wait for me! Wait tor me!” How tiresome my childish 
treble must have sounded in their ears. “Guy, I cannot get 
down!” or “Where are you? Oh, where are you? i’lease, I 
am lost. Come and find me, somebody.” 

Yes, I had always been rescued or helped or found. Some¬ 
times Guy had come to my aid, occasionally it was Rupert 
who led me home; but usually it was Nigel who would 
deliver me from the perils which beset small maidens who 
tried to do the same things as the 'big boys’ did. 

“Who are you?” my lips were dry as I breathed the 
question. 

“You do not know me? No, of course not, how should 
you? It is many years since we last met, and I have no doubt 
that I look a trifle different now than I did then! ” 

“Are you one of the Kynaston boys?” 

“Kynaston boys? Was I ever a boy, or was it only a 
dream? A dream in which there was a little girl named Ruth 
whom Rupert and Guy and I tried so often to evade, but 
found that we could not.” 

“Nigel? Can you possibly be Nigel Kynaston?” 

“At your service, Ma'am. Pray forgive me for not rising 
in your presence.” 

Utterly stupefied, I stared at the man whom Nigel Kynas¬ 
ton had become. He could be no more than three or four 
years older than I, he could not have reached the age of 
thirty, and yet many a man of fifty had a more youthful 
appearance than he! Yes, both of the Kynaston boys had 
possessed thick, dark waving hair: both were blue eyed and 
although Rupert as the elder of the two had been more dis¬ 
posed to quell my infant presumption with a stern look, 
Nigel's eyes used to twinkle merrily. He had been a little in- 
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dined towards plumpness and there had been dimples in his 
rosy cheeks, although these had caused him much distress; 
dimples were for girls, and the young Nigel Kynaston could 
not possibly possess such feminine characteristics! At our 
last meeting he would have been approaching his seventeenth 
year: it must have been more than twelve years ago, and his 
whole life had lain before him. A life full of promise! The 
* k! uad been his for the taking: looks, money and social 
position; health, humour and a nature of surpassing kindness, 
all had been his. Was he to lose all, here upon this hell on 
earth which was the Crimea ? 

Ruth? You are Little Ruth, are you not? ■ lie murmur 

was wistful, pleading, and I realised that he must have taken 

my silence for a denial of being the child he had once known. 

I forced a smile, and with a determined effort I think I 

managed to keep the dismay from my voice as I replied 
softly: 

"Indeed I am. So after all these years we meet again! I 
1 '•'''d Wi '*h that the occasion had occurred in happier circum¬ 
stances, but perhaps it was meant to happen thus!” 

"How do you mean?” 

Well, as you helped me out of some awkward situations 
in days of yore, so I am in a position to perform a like ser¬ 
vice for you. You must admit sir, that you find yourself in 
some slight difficulty at this moment!” 

Despite his pain and misery, he could still answer my 
smile with a grin: a grin which echoed that of the care-free 
boy of long ago. There was even the suspicion of a twinkle in 
the over-bright blue eyes, and unconsciously he stretched out 
his remaining hand. I took it in mine and held it reassuringly. 

“And now you must sleep,” I said. "Or we will be disturb¬ 
ing the whole ward with our chatter,” 

"I shall see you again?” the clasp upon my hand tight¬ 
ened, as though a drowning man had found something upon 
which he could cling and was loth to release it. 
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You will see me tomorrow," 1 promised. “And Z warn you, 
I am a strict disciplinarian and will stand no nonsense from 
my patients! ’’ 

“Very well. I must not detain you, and just to know that 
you are here is enough. Good night Ruth, Take what rest you 
can, and God bless you." 

But although my body was exhausted, my mind had been 
shocked into wakefulness by the pitiable, unexpected sight 
of Nigel Kynaston, and sleep did not come easily to me that 
night. I had not questioned him, but with a few moments to 
spare for reflection, I realised that Nigel should not have been 
in the ward in which I had seen him. With his background, 
it was most unlikely that he was an ordinary serving soldier: 
doubtless he was a commissioned officer, and though both 
officers and men were in dire need of the same care and treat¬ 
ment for their sickness and wounds, they were kept strictly 
apart. Officers were of the nobility or gentry and even if 
they were actually dying, most of them would object strongly 
to lying alongside another sufferer if he were of an inferior 
social class than themselves! 

In the days that followed I learned a great deal about the 
Hon. Nigel Kynaston. His batman Corporal Bates, less seri¬ 
ously wounded than he, supplied much of the information. 
Captain the Hon. Nigel Kynaston was a rarity: he actually 
cared about his men! He chose to share the misfortunes that 
beset them; he had eaten the same scanty rations as they, 
and when there were no rations to share, why then, they 
had all starved together! 

“We was cut off, up on the heights above Sebastopol, 
Ma'am," CpL Bates told me. "There was no shelter on that 
icy, wind-swept plain. There was naught to burn for a bit of 
warmth, nor aught to eat, either. Some of the lucky ones 
found a horse and ate it, but none of us came within a smell 
of it! ” 

“But the Captain should be in one of the officer’s wards 
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Corporal, not in this one," I remarked. 

"Like I said, Ma’am, he chooses to be with his men. When 
we was brought here, the few rags we had to our backs would 
give no clue as to whether a man held rank or not. We was 
in no lit state to even say who we were, I for one, do not re¬ 
member how we got here, or when. So let the Captain bide 
where he is, Ma'am, If you do I can keep a bit of an eye on 
him, and anyway, he would have it so." 

The Captain at that time was in no position to voice an 
opinion. The fever which had claimed so many patients had 
him in its deadly grip. Oh, he had recovered but I knew that 
I was not his sole saviour. Much as I would have liked to 
devote all my time to nursing him, Nigel Kynaston was only 
one of many who needed my attention. When his fever was 
at its height I had gone to his side more often than I should, 
but it was the almost recovered Cpl. Bates and the ward 
orderly who had actually saved him! Sometimes he had been 
raving and reliving the horrors in which he had so recently 
taken parr, but when I approached he seemed to sense my 
presence and would quieten; and then as he began to mend, 
I was surprised to discover that my whole day would be 
brightened by just a brief visit to where he lay. I began to 
savour the moment when I could look upon him and hear 
his voice. The fondness which I had always felt for him was 
now mixed with admiration; and then, I must confess it, 
grew into love. The love a woman cels for a man with whom 
she would choose to spend her life! He might be in pain, he 
might be piteously weak, but when he was in command of his 
senses once more, no word of complaint or self-pity ever 
passed his lips. To enter the ward in which Nigel Kynaston 
lay was like stepping from a world of desolation into one of 

promise. Nor would he let his fellow patients bemoan their 
lot 

"You are alive, aren't you?" he would demand. “There 
were many poor chaps who would nave been glad to change 
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places with you, given the chance. But there is no chance 
left for them! So be thankful. What is the loss of a limb, or 
so? Ale will taste just as sweet as ever it did, once we get 
home. Set your sights on that, lads! ” 

“Aye, you're right, sir," had answered a jaunty voice from 
i lie far end of the ward. “And there’s another pleasure which 
yours truly can still enoy. I’ve managed to keep safe the 
wherewithal to make the wenches sit up and take notice!" 
1 ’here was a concerted guffaw of ribald laughter from the 
surrounding palliasses, then: 

“Beg your pardon, Ma'am. Didn't see you a-standing 
there." 

Gradually, conditions had improved. Supplies had begun 
(o trickle through: Miss Nightingale managed to coax some 
semblance of order out of the erstwhile prevailing chaos, al¬ 
though she ruined her own health in accomplishing this her¬ 
culean task; and at last the day came for the patients who 
were well enough, to undertake the long, arduous journey 
back to England: Nigel Kynaston being amongst them. 
There had only been time for a brief and public farewell be¬ 
tween myself and the man who had unknowingly lightened 
my burden and gladdened my heart during the previous 
weeks, and 1 had been particularly careful that he should not 
guess my feelings were more deeply engaged towards him¬ 
self than they were for any other patient. 

“Good-bye little Ruth, or I should say au-rcvoirl We shall 
meet again for a family reunion in England, but until then, 
take great care o> yourself. And thank you for saving what is 
left of this carcase of mine.” 

He still looked so ill and as pitiably thin as any man could 
be and yet live, and I had to sternly control my voice as I 
replied briskly: 

“Farewell, Captain Kynaston. When we meet again I shall 
expect to see a great deal more flesh upon your bones. And 
although it is kind of you to thank me for my efforts on your 
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behalf, I did no more than my duty or what I should do for 
any other sufferer." 

My words must have sounded stilted and disinterested, 
ant; I was in no way surprised when Nigel swiftly released 
my hand which he had been holding. Oh, I had wanted to 
say, You mst not go yet! You are not strong enough or 
well enough to travel all that way! Wait awhile, rest 
awhile. I will give up my post here and come with you, to 
make sure that you arrive home safely,’ but ! knew that I 
must not, I was still tic perately needed at the hospital; my 
own inclinations must be disregarded, so steadfastly ignoring 
the look of hurt in his eyes I continued: 

"Well, as usual I have no time to dally. Godspeed, Cap¬ 
tain Kynaston, and I had nodded distantly and departed 
horn the ward, all the while conscious of his reproachful 
gaze until the door was firmly closed between us, 

Only days later I had cause to be particularly thankful that 
I had given no hint to Nigel of my true regard for him. Long 
delayed letters from England began to arrive, and amongst 
them were several for myself; but the missive penned by my 
Aunt Caroline Brant was the only one to contain news of 
any importance. And yes, it was truly important; it was also 
joyful, triumphant, and simply oozed complacency. Did I 
remember the Hon. Nigel Kynaston i rom Kynaston Grange ? 
Well, he and my cousin Melita were affianced! Blonde, 
beautiful Mehta and handsome, charming Nigel: it would he 
a union blessed by heaven, surely! The gentle love of two 
little children, one for the other, had matured and deepened 
into the tender emotion now felt for each other by the happy 
couple. Was it not romantic? Just before his regiment had set 
sail for the Crimea, Nigel had declared himself. Of course the 
silly war would soon be over, and in the meanwhile Melita’s 
trousseau must be attended to. True Nigel was the younger 
'son, but the Kynastons were nicely placed so that did not 
matter over-much; and as his older brother was unlikely to 
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marry, it was all most satisfactory, Aunt Caroline enthused. 

My memory must have been a little keener than my aunt’s. 
I could recall with some degree of clarity that Cousin Guy, 
Rupert and Nigel had had even less time for the young 
Melita than they had for myself, but that was a mere trifle 
and not worthy to spoil the pretty tale of infant sweethearts 
lisping their eternal vows and then in the fulness of time 
bringing them to fruition. So Nigel was betrothed to my 
cousin! During the weeks i had tended and nursed him he 
had not referred to it, but of course there had been no time 
fur pleasant conversation or the discussion of future plans. 
He must have presumed that i knew, and that was why he 
had mentioned a family reunion when I returned to England. 
What a fool I had been! The affectionate looks he had given 
me were inspired only by gratitude; that he had grasped my 
hand meant no more than that he sought comfort and re¬ 
assurance during his time of sickness. No doubt he was grate¬ 
ful, but his love was Melita’s! Golden haired, lovely Melita ! 
Beautifully gowned, elegantly coiffed, delicately perfumed 
Melita! Not for Melita the stink of perspiration and zinc- 
chloride : Melita's tresses were not cropped to shoulder- 
length so that the battle against lice might be won; her eyes 
would not be dark-ringed by exhaustion, nor her hands 
roughened by the latterly constant use of hard lye soap. I 
sighed with resignation. So it was in every fairy-tale: the 
gallant knight dreamed of his fair damsel and wed her in the 
end, and those who had helped him attain his heart’s desire 
smiled fondly as they watched the romantic couple’s joy; but 
the fact that there might be a few toes trodden on or a 
bruised heart or so along the way was never written into the 
story. 

"Miss Ruth, your breakfast is on the table,” Becky’s voice 
came floating up the stairs and along the small landing. 

“Yes, Becky, I am coming,” 
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“And what now, if I may make so bold as to ask?” Becky 
stood with hands meekly clasped, but her humble attitude 
was completely belied by the steely glint in her eye. 

“The most important thing I can think of is to rest ” I 

replied. “I feel thoroughly worn out. Aunt Caroline wants 

me to go down to Mariner’s Meed for a month or two. She 

wants me to close the house here, and spend the rest of the 

summer with them in Cornwall. She suggests that I send 

young Joan back to her home on board wages, and that I 

take you with me. What do you think of that for thought¬ 
fulness?” ° 

Becky sniffed. “It's not my place to think, Miss. All I 
wants is my orders.” 

“Quite so. I do not wish to go, either. No, I have decided 
to stay here, and the first thing that needs attention is my 
wardrobe. I do not possess a garment that comes anywhere 
near to fitting me!" 

“That is not to be wondered at, Miss. A walking skeleton, 
that s what you are if you will pardon my saying so. And 
your hair! What are we going to do with it, or should I say, 
without it? Oh Miss Ruth, you look like one of those little 

waifs from the poorhouse!” Becky’s eyes were suspiciously 
moist. 

“Never mind, it will soon grow again. We shall go shop- 
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ping, you and I, and I will look to you for advice on all the 
current fashions and you shall help me choose some bonnets 
and pretty day-caps to hide my lack of curls. We shall go on 
a spending spree. After all, I have had no new clothes for a 
very long time.” 

"Very well, Miss, but what we buy we'll buy roomy and 
take in a tuck here and there. You might be like a bag of 
hones now, but I’ll see that you do not stay that way for 
long! ” 

To pick up the threads of my old life again: to replenish 
my wardrobe and to rest, these were the only plans i would 
admit to as one day idly followed another. Aunt Caroline’s 
invitation had been well-meaning, and though I loved the 
great old mansion of Mariner's Meed and all those within it, 
1 felt that I would be better off in the peace and comfort of 
my own small house, than in witnessing the probably radiant 
Melita simpering at the man to whom I had lost my own 
heart, and perhaps being called upon to help in the planning 
of their wedding. I would be thought of as unsociable, but 
that was nothing new. None of the folk at Mariner’s Meed 
had understood my reasons for setting up house on my own 
when my parents died. There was always a place for me with¬ 
in the bosom of my family: everybody had said so with in¬ 
creasing vehemence. Too true! But what sort of place? 

tat position would I have been called upon to occupy ? My 
aunt's right hand? Cousin Melita was hopeless at anything 
of a domestic nature: oh, she might arrange the flowers or 
pen the invitations to a ball or dinner-party, but I was well 
aware that the checking of the still-room and the inspection 
of the linen-cupboards would have been duties allocated to 
myself if I had made my home at Mariner’s Meed. And when 
Cousin Guy married and brought home a bride to be mistress 
of the great house, what then ? 

When first I had announced the intention of setting up my 
own modest establishment in Clapham, I had been somewhat 
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surprised by my faithful servant’s complete approval of my 
plans. Although both she and I were familiar with the 
neighbourhood owing to the fact that Papa’s last parish had 
been nearby, and although it was an extremely genteel 
suburb of (he capital, I had been quite prepared for a long 
and wearisome argument regarding the propriety of such an 
action. And then I had understood the reason for Becky’s un¬ 
expected attitude. Mistress Rebecca Pascal liked to be in 
charge: she liked to run tilings, no matter how small. Doubt¬ 
less a place could have been found for her at Mariner’s Meed, 
but there she would have been one of many servants and 
probably expected to take orders: here in the little house in 
Clapham, even if she only had young Joan as tweeny to help 
her, she did not take orders but gave them! 

The August sun was strong, and the streets of London 
were dusty and devoid of fashionable society who would not 
return until October for the winter Season. I was ideally 
placed: my small residence lay near enougli to town to make 
shopping a pleasant excursion, and yet it was sufficiently far 
for me to delude myself that I lived in the country. I had 
acquaintances a-many, but no close friend who would feel it 
their right to pry into my private affairs; for although I had 
cozened Becky into thinking that I intended to spend the 
rest of my life in idleness or waiting for ‘Mr Right’ to come 
along, that was very far from the truth. 

Yes, foundations for my future had been laid in the hos¬ 
pital at Scutari. During the last weeks spent there, duties had 
been less onerous and there had been opportunity for dis¬ 
cussion as to what my fellow nurses and I intended to do when 
we reached home. Some were firmly resolved to do nothing at 
all: several were to be married, for although anything^ap- 
Droaching romance between a nurse and her patient had 
?een sternly frowned upon, in a few cases Dan Cupid had had 
his way; and I in the company of three others would con¬ 
tinue to follow the woman who had so gallantly led us to the 
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( rimea, supported us through all our trials and tribulations 
1 here, and brought us safely home again. 

Miss Nightingale intended to open a school for female 
nurses! Never before had anything like it been thought of, 
much less attempted in England, and even she was not sure 
<>l the best way to set about it. But there was one thing of 
which she was certain: she would need teachers! Teachers 
of the calibre possessed by the ladies who had accompanied 
her to Scutari! And she had honoured me by desiring that 
I should become one of them! A tremendous amount of 
money had been donated by a grateful nation to be used in 
any way that Miss Nightingale saw fit, and this is how it 
should be spent. But first we must all rest and regain our 
health: we were to go our separate ways, and then in the 
New \ ear we would be summoned to meet and set the wheels 
of our mighty task in motion. But until then, the less Becky 
knew about it the better! 


* * * 

There were times when I became a trifle irked by Becky’s in¬ 
sistence that she should accompany me wherever I went. 

: I can travel half-way around the world and come to no 
harm, surely I am capable of catching the omnibus to Regent 
Street and returning home safely ! ” 

“Ah, but you weren’t alone when you went traipsing off. 
Auyway, what does for furriners won't do for us in England! 
In a civilised country no lady goes about unattended! It 
won’t take me a minute to put on my bonnet.” 

This last statement was true enough, but it usually took at 
least half an hour longer to instruct and caution loan, the 
little maid; so unless I planned a trip into town well in ad¬ 
vance and gave Becky due warning of the impending 
occasion, I was left to fret and fume at the delay whilst every 
possible contingency was prepared for below-stairs. 
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It was upon returning from one of these excursions that 
I learned I had an unexpected visitor. 

"A gent eman, Miss, i Ve put him in the parlour. I said you 
was out but he wouldn’t go away. Said he’d wait, he did," 
Joan breathlessly informed me. 

In the short space of time it had taken for Joan to utter 
these words, the person in question had quit the parlour and 
was with us in the tiny hall. 

“Ruth ? Yes of course, you must be! I thought you would 

never return, I have been cooling my heels in there for 
nearly an hour!" 

A total stranger was confronting me with an impatient 

air, and actually had the impudence to call me by my given 
name! 

“I beg your pardon, sir," I replied frostily, “Perhaps if you 
had had the courtesy to give me warning of your intention to 
call upon me, I might have been here to receive you." 

“Make an appointment to visit my cousin? Do you not 
know me, Ruth?" l " 

"Cousin? Good gracious, you must be Phineas Brant!” I 
exclaimed But you were a youth when last I saw you, and 
now you aie a man. Do you wonder that I did not recognise 
you? How pleasant this is, to be sure! Let us return to the 
parlour and Becky will bring tea." 

Once there I invited him to be seated, and then regarded 
my cousin with interest. He had been a pretty child, then a 
good-looking youth, and now that he had reached maturity 
he was a remarkably handsome man. He and his sister Melita 
were both endowed with hair the colour of ripe corn and 
fine blue eyes fringed with dark lashes. She, I knew, had ful¬ 
filled the promise of childish prettiness by growing into a 
beauty, and now I saw that Phineas too had lost none of his 
looks, though he h;; developed in a purely masculine way. 
His curls had been tamed into ordered waves, and he went 
clean-shaven, obviously disdaining the fashionable side- 
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whiskers with which so many young men made themselves 
look ridiculous. His clothes, though quiet, were in no way 
tlowdy and I silently approved if his grey frock-coat and 
cravat, worn with tight strapped trousers in a dark tartan 
plaid. 

Jell me, Phineas, what brings you to town? Are you here 
on business?" for I knew that he was a junior partner in a 
lawyer’s business in Falmouth. 

“I wish I were. Actually, I am here to ask you to return to 
('ornwall with me, ! or i am the bearer of ill-tidings, Cousin." 

"What can be the matter ? ” 

“It is Guy, I’m afraid. There is only one way I can think 
of to say this, and that is straight out. He is dead, Ruth. 
Cousin Guy is dead! There was an accident, and he was 
killed!" 

“Oh Phineas, how dreadful! What happened! Where was 
he? When did it occur?” 

“You know he was always sailing down to Portugal to 
visit those vineyards his mother left him? His relatives over 
there always made him very welcome, it was like a second 
home to him. On this occasion he should have returned a 
couple of days ago, but when his ship anchored in Falmouth 
they immediately reported that he had been lost overboard. 
They could not account for it. The sea had been calm and 
there had been no heavy weather at all! Oh, there is to be a 
big enquiry I assure you! ” 

“But are they sure?” ! faltered. “Did anyone witness the 
accident?” 

“Not a soul. Nobody seems to know anything, or if they 
do they will not admit it! ” 

“I shall certainly return to Mariner’s Meed with you,” I 
said. “Perhaps I might be of help in some way, though at the 
moment I fail to see what I can do.” 

“My tale is not yet told, Ruth. Grandfather was the first 
to hear the terrible news, and it was told him in such an 
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abrupt and thoughtless way that the old gentleman has had 

a seizure! He was in a coma when I left, and that fool of a 

doctor can only stare at him and shake his head. Mother says 

that if anyone can save him it will be you! Thank God you 

can come, Ruth. Hie whole house is in a turmoil, Melita is 

totally useless and shudders at the thought of even entering 

the sick-room: the servants are willing, but ignorant, and so 

really Cousin, we rely on you to come and set us all to 
rights!" 

"Well, 1 will certainly do what I can," I said. “When do 
you wish to leave London?" 

“Can you be ready by tomorrow? If we depart early 
enough, we can be home by night :all. The journey will be 
long, tiring and tedious, but I promised Mother that I should 
return as speedily as possible, with or without you." 

Of course I can be ready. Just tell me the time that we 
are to set out, and I shall be waiting for you," I promised. 

Since last I had visited Cornwall the railway had been ex¬ 
tended so far as Plymouth, therefore the journey from Lon¬ 
don which had used to take many weary hours, could be 
accomplished in less than half the time than it had taken 
during my 7 childhood. Now we would hire a carriage at Ply¬ 
mouth to convey us to Devonport, where we should embark 
upon the steam-ferry crossing the Tamar River to Torpoint. 
Phineas had arranged to travel home the next day, whether 
or no I should accompany him, so at Torpoint, one of the 
carriages from Mariners Meed would be awaiting us and 
would carry us from there to our destination. 

My cousin stayed on for an hour or so, but when we had 
partaken of an early dinner, he took his leave of me. He had 
bespoken rot m at a nearby hotel, and as he had spent most 
of the day travelling, and must cover the same distance again 
• ! rbe row, it was only sensible to seek what rest he 
could during the intervening hours. He had already told me 
all he knew regarding the tragic mischance that had befallen 
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< iuy, and as neither he nor I were in the humour for chit- 
i hat or family gossip, I was not sorry to see him depart. Also, 
even though I had already decided to take the minimum of 
luggage with me, there was much to be done. My chief 
object was to reach Grandpapa's side as speedily as possible, 
. nd 1 did not wish to be encumbered with more than could 
be contained within a carpet-bag and a valise, so I would in¬ 
struct Becky to pack a couple of trunks and send them after 
us. I would once more leave her in charge of my house in 
Clapham, for I knew that if I closed it and took her with me 
to Cornwall, I would be expected to stay there for a longer 
period than was perhaps necessary. Oh, I did not intend to 
desert my family immediately it was possible to do so, but 
Aunt Caroline could be over-pressing with her invitations, 
and this way I could always plead urgent domestic matters 
which needed my attention and presence in London, and 
should be able to return home without my aunt taking 
umbrage. 

It was late when I at last sought my bed that night, but 
my preparations were all complete. All my instructions had 
been given and my arrangements made, so before sleep 
claimed me my mind was free to relive the day and ponder 
upon the incredibly awful tidings winch had been brought 
me. That Grandpapa had been stricken into insensibility by 
the clumsily told news that Guy was missing, and was pre¬ 
sumed drowned at sea. Dear Guy! Dear handsome, fun-loving 
Guy! Dark as an Arab, with straight jet-black hair and 
liquid brown eyes that could gaze at you as soulfully as a 
spaniel’s or glow with the light of youthful devilment: his 
gleaming white teeth ever ready to flash into a smile, and 
the ring of his glad laughter was oft to be heard at Mariner’s 
Meed. His Portuguese mother bad died shortly after giving 
him birth, and from her he had inherited his strikingly 
attractive appearance, so different from that of the other 
Cornish boys with whom he had wrestled and played, rode 
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and swam. I could remember that the sisters of these play¬ 
mates had been well aware of Guy's looks and charm, and if 
he had been so inclined, he could have had his pick of all the 
fair maidens in the Duchy, and from a long way further 
afield! But he had remained single, dividing his time between 
Mariner's Meed which he would one day inherit, and his vine¬ 
yards in Portugal that had been part of his mother s dowry. 
During these visits he would usually stay with his Portu¬ 
guese relatives: could they know something about his dis¬ 
appearance? Perhaps it was all a mistake, I thought, and 

c inging to this straw of hope, I drifted into a dreamless 
slumber. 


* # * 

A good night’s rest often completely alters one's outlook, and 
as our train drew smoothly out of Paddington Station I felt 
my spirits begin to rise. The early morning mist that had 
shrouded the land had given way to bright sunshine which 
betokened yet another mellow, early October day. Mine has 
always been an optimistic nature, and as Phineas did not 
seem to have much to say, I allowed my thoughts to almost 
convince me that I was going on a fool’s errand. My com¬ 
panion might well have over-dramatised the situation he had 
left behind in Cornwall: he might have done so uncon- 
sciously; but to impress upon me the urgency of his mission, 

he could have painted a blacker picture than the one I should 
find once we had arrived. 

After all, he could have been picked up by a fishing boat. 

He knows the sea as well as any, better than most, and the 

idea of him falling overboard a vessel in a calm sea is posi¬ 
tively ludicrous! ” 

Phineas must have been thinking along the same lines as 

myself, for he answered as though we were in the middle of 
a discussion: 
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“I agree. Perhaps they will be able to tell us more when 
we reach home. Who knows, there might have been news of 
him by now! ” 

“Better yet, he might be there in person," I replied. “There 
could have been a complete misunderstanding all round. If 
this should be so, I shall have a few words to say to Guy 
Gillard when I see him. And poor Grandpapa! How could 
anyone be so thoughtless ? " 

“To whom do you refer? Guy, or the person who brought 
the tidings to Grandfather?" 

“Either or both," I answered hotly. “Oh dear, cannot this 
train go any faster?" 

Actually, we were making very good time and in other 
circumstances I should have enjoyed the journey. Phineas 
had been so thoughtful as to reserve our compartment, there¬ 
fore we were quite private and able to speak freely. As the 
miles slid away behind us, the prospect of what we would 
find upon our arrival at Mariner’s Meed did not seem quite 
so daunting as it had the night before. If all my hopes were 
realised and Guy was safe and well, it was conceivable that 
Grandpapa would speedily rally; and though he would need 
to be treated gently and kept quiet, he could soon be up and 
about again. Indeed, to be molly-coddled and spoon-fed 
would irritate a gentleman of his temperament beyond en¬ 
durance : his own, and that of everyone else! And I might 
be able to avoid a meeting with Nigel Kynaston! 

Oh why does fate delight in making things as difficult as 
possible? Aunt Caroline had written to tell me that he had 
arrived home safely, and that he was so constant in singing 
my praises that if he were not careful, he would gain the 
reputation of becoming a bore! All this was very gratifying, 
but since my return from the Crimea I had planned my life 
to be as tidy as my work-box, and there was no place in it 
for threads of regret or tangled skeins of twisted emotions. I 
intended to rise above my baser self and be noble, saintly 
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even! I should devote my life to the service of others: in 
years to come I would be revered by my admirers for my 
dedication to the battle against sickness and suffering. Per¬ 
haps on my epitaph somebody might see fit to inscribe, ‘Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant!’ and a visit to my tomb 
would be an inspiration to other young gentlewomen who 
wished to follow the path that I had trod. No, to lie in West- 
lster Abbey would not be in keeping with my chosen role: 
better by far that I should be eventually laid to rest beside 
M M ia am: Papa in the modest little church-yard where they 
slept. What a very pleasant day-dream it was! Until my in¬ 
most thoughts rebelled against a possibility of self-delusion: 

And what will it feel like to be an utter fraud, Ruth Gill- 
ard? Chosen role? Giving your life to the service of others, 
are you? How very self-sacrificing, to be sure. And what 
else is there for you to do? You are past twenty-eight, on 
the shelf, an old maid! You will never wed. The only man 
you have ever wished to marry, loves somebody else. Go on, 
cozen the world into thinking of you as a martyr who turns 
her back on marital bliss for the sake of the sick and lame. 
Cozen the world, but you cannot deceive me! If the man 
whom you love asked for your hand in marriage tomorrow, 
you would say yes without a moment’s hesitation! ’ 
“Plymouth! Plymouth Terminal!” the strident voice 
brought me back to my surroundings with a jolt, and it was 
in a much chastened mood that I descended from the train. 

* * * 

As our carriage started its journey from Torpoint, 1 gazed 
about me eagerly. The crossing of the Tamar River had brought 
us him Cornwall, the home of my paternal ancestors for at 
. least three hundred years, and probably for much longer; be¬ 
yond that length of time no Gillard had cared to delve, 
possibly for fear of what he might discover! The acknow- 
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Irttged root of our family tree was quite enough to contend 
with; for whereas our neighbours and friends might boast 
dial their forebears had landed with William the Conqueror, 
or at least have been knighted or ennobled on the field of 
battle, the House of Gillard had no such foundation stone of 
valour. We all knew that the oldest portrait to hang in the 
great hall was that of Wat Gillard, honest but poor fisher¬ 
man, turned dishonest sea-man, turned extremely prosperous 
pirate! But to give him what little credit is due, he must have 
been a singularly successful one; and he had been shrewd 
enough to bring his ill-gotten gains ashore, and to invest them 
in land and property here on the south coast of the country 
which had given him birth. 

And here also he had built his house. I have often won¬ 
dered if there was a touch of the romantic in the origij ial Wat 
Gillard, or whether it was a gesture ol defiance to the world 
in general and his new genteel neighbours in particular, that 
prompted him to call his mansion by the name he chose. 
Mariner’s Meed! It conjures up the vision of an upright and 
worthy sea-farer, toiling and striving and at last reaping the 
fruits of his labour and enjoying his just reward. Of course, 
in those times piracy or privateering, the difference between 
the two being merely a slip of paper with an official signature 
of approval, was an accepted way of life around these parts. 
And nobody minded Wat’s prosperity until 1 ,e got a little above 
himself. But the upstart presumed to set himself up as a 
gentleman: prinked himself out in doublets of velvet and 
silken hose; and in the fullness of time, actually became a 
magistrate to sit in judgment on his erstwhile companions! 
But memories are long in Cornwall, and a well-chosen nick¬ 
name is apt to linger. So it was that even up to the present 
day, the grandiloquent title he had selected for his substantial 
residence was quite often set aside for the more popular local 
name, ‘Pirate’s Pickings! * 

When one is young, a place will sometimes assume a 
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greater size because of one’s own diminutive stature, and 
to revisit the scenes of one’s childhood is to be disillusioned. A 
fine drizzle had begun to fall and dusk was approaching 
apace as our destination hove into sight, but at the distance 
from which I espied it, I could tell at first glance that it was 
not so in this case. The bulk of the house was even bigger 
than I remembered it, and the glow o ! lamplight from some 
as yet uncovered casements gave forth a feeling of welcome 
and the promise of warmth to come. In the grey world 
through which we travelled detail escaped me, but I knew 
that it was fashioned from the local silver-grey granite and 
roofed with grey-green tiles. It was built in the shape of a 
capital letter E without its centre bar; a long, low structure 
with a short protruding wing at either end and various out¬ 
buildings clustering behind. Although it was nearby, the sea 
could oily be seen from the topmost rear windows; for in 
the times when Wat Gillard made his fortune, folk were not 
overly concerned with having a pretty view! Safety was 
their object, so walls were stout and the original casements 
small and mullioned; and doors were of seasoned oak, heavily 
studded and banded with iron. People who lived near the 
coast in days of yore had to be constantly on the alert. Raids 
were common, and the Frenchmen and Spaniards who were 
regarded as the legitimate ney of the Englishman, sometimes 
felt inclined to repay the compliment of an ‘unexpected visit'. 
Also it was rare but not unknown for an Algerian or Moroc¬ 
can vessel to be sighted, and as those who sailed these were 
regarded as the true professionals, they were feared accord¬ 
ingly. 

The carriage turned to the left and I heard the crunch of 
the gravel drive beneath its wheels. 

“Ah, here we are," Phineas remarked. “In a moment we 
shall be home. Let us hope that there will be glad tidings to 
greet us." 

“Amen to that!" was my fervent reply. 



THREE 

Before I even entered the house I knew that our hopes were 
not to be fulfilled. I was still shaking my skirts to rights 
after descending from the carriage when the great door 
swung wide, flooding the shallow steps with light; and by 
ti lat same light I could see fastened upon the door the hatch¬ 
ment and black ribbons which informed all-comers that the 
Angel of Death had been a recent visitor. 

“Ruth! Oh my dear! Oh, thank God you have come!” 
Aunt Caroline was bearing down upon me, her arms wide 
and tears streaming down her cheeks. She had always been 
heavily built, though carried herself with a dignity that 
normally gave the impression that she was cast in a rather 
majestic mould; but today she was just a pathetic plump 
woman whose composure had deserted her, leaving her in 
need of comfort and guidance. She clung to me and I re¬ 
turned her embrace, all the while murmuring soothingly: 

"There, there. It is all right. I am here now, so do not 
worry.” 

"Oh Ruth, of course I must worry! How could I do any¬ 
thing else? Your Grandpapa is upstairs at this moment hover¬ 
ing between life and death, and I am at my wit’s end! ” 

“Come, Mama,” Phineas interposed gently. “Let us go in¬ 
side. Here, take my arm, and Ruth will go on ahead. Have 
you received any further news of Guy?” 

s 
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My aunt hid her face in her hands and broke into a fresh 
torrent of weeping which rendered her completely incapable 
of answering this vital question, so between us Phineas and I 
managed to support her back up the steps and into the lofty, 
oak-panelled hall. As we did so the door of the library open¬ 
ed, and there stood the gentleman whom I had so earnestly 
hoped to avoid. Nigel Kynaston strode forward. 

Ah Ruth, I knew you would not fail to answer a cry for 

help, he said. “Mrs Brant appears distraught. Poor lady, she 

has good reason to be. May I suggest that we escort her to 

the library? Here ma'am, lean upon me and you will soon be 
more comfortable 1" 

‘‘But Guy ?” Phineas insisted. “What of Guy?" 

t *V aS * 0Un ^ y^erday,” Nigel replied tersely. “Poor 
devil, he was brought ashore by the incoming tide. Your 

father and I have not long returned from identifying_" 

abruptly he turned away, unable to finish what he had been 

saying, and I felt my knees collapse beneath me causing me 
to sink into a nearby chair. 

You mean there is no hope? i whispered. 

A fter a brief moment Nigel had sufficiently controlled 
nimseli to face us once again and continue stonily: 

‘None. 1 lere was no doubt. Both Mr Brant and I recog- 
msed him instantly.” b 

Aunt Caroline moaned afresh, and while the gentlemen 
hovered futilely over her, I sat as though detached. Actually 
I was stunned by the dreadful tidings. All the way from Ion- 

011 Ki bu °y ed U P m .y hopes until I had almost convinced 
myself that we should find Guy penitent, but a little amused 
by the stir which his preseumed demise had caused. I had 
even mentally rehearsed a few choice epithets which I felt 
wou d be appropriate when the time came for me to greet 

him! And all the while ... All the while_No, to dwell 

on the matter served no useful purpose. What use would I be 
to anybody if like Aunt Caroline, I dissolved into tears and 
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sought comfort from others? Later, I would weep. Later I 
could mourn that my dear kinsman would never again know 
the oys with which we are blessed upon this earth. Guy 
Gillard. Gay Gillard as he was so often called, so full of life 
and laughter. But his laughter would never again be heard 
within these walls; and his life had been taken from him by 
the cruel merciless sea! Oh Lord God, why, why ? 

Pull yourself together, Ruth Gillard! Who are you, to 
question the Almighty? Come now, there are things to be 
done and you had best find out exactly what they are! I 
braced myself to rise from my chair and cross the room to the 
bell-pull, but before my hand touched it an elderly manser¬ 
vant entered and I saw with relief that his face was familiar. 

"Miss Ruth, I beg your pardon,” lie said. “I heard of your 
arrival from one of the maids, but I was upstairs with Sir 
Jacob when the carriage brought you and Master Phineas to 
the door.” 

"How is my grandfather?” I asked. 

“Poorly Miss, very poorly. He has not supped, moved nor 
spoken these last three days,” 

"I will come up at once,” I said. "Tell me, are you not the 
first footman? I know your face but I am afraid I cannot re¬ 
call your name.” 

"Firt footman that was, Miss, I am now butler, and head 
the household staff. I am known as Ruskin, Miss.” 

"Well, Ruskin, will you ask Mrs Brant’s personal maid to 
attend upon her without delay? My aunt would be better 
resting in her room, and si le may do so for as long as is need¬ 
ful now that I am here. Where are Mr Brant and Miss 

Melita?" 

"You go and summon Mrs Brant’s maid, Ruskin,” Nigel 
said. "I will answer Miss Ruth’s questions so far as I am 
able. One thing though, who is with Sir Jacob at this 
moment?” 

"His valet, sir. I shall return presently, Miss.” 
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“Now as to the whereabouts of the others,” Nigel con¬ 
tinued, “Melita is in her chamber: she has a migraine and is 
also prostrate with grief and shock. And Mr Brant should be 
down in a short while. He just went to change his clothes 
upon our return from Falmouth.” 

Falmouth?” I echoed, “You have surely never ridden 
there and back since this morning!” 

No, we have not. We sailed along the coastline and re¬ 
turned in the same manner. It was far quicker but also a deal 

wetter than an overland journey! 1 hat is why your uncle is 
changing his apparel now! ” 

“Then you too must be soaked,” Phineas remarked. “So 
soon as Mama is settled you shall come up to my chamber 
and I will fit you out with some of my things.” 

Theie is no need, I assure you. I have been steaming my¬ 
self dry before this fire here whilst waiting for you and Ruth 
to arrive.” 

You will do as you are bid sir, and no arguments,” I in¬ 
tervened, though I softened my words with a smile. “We 
have enough trouble on our hands at the moment, without 
you adding to it by catching a chill and needing a sick-room 
of your own to be set up! ” 

As I spoke Ruskin reappeared bringing with him a sensible 
looking body who tenderly took charge of my aunt. We 
others followed the butler up the uncarpeted, polished oak 
staircase, and then went our separate ways. I was shown to 
my chamber but only stayed in it long enough to divest my¬ 
self of cloak and bonnet, then Ruskin took me to my grand¬ 
father s room. This was the first time I had entered it, and I 
did not take much note of the furnishings until later. Actu- 
ally, ap : from the modern luxury of a carpet upon the 
floor, I doubt that it was very different from the days when 
the first master of the house had retired to rest there. Every¬ 
thing was of oak: heavily carved, ponderous and unwieldy. 
The great four-poster bed was the dominant piece, but now 
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that darkness had fallen and there was only one well-shielded 
lamp and the flickering fire to light the chamber, one could 
not immediately see whether it were occupied or not. 

As Ruskin and I quietly entered the room, a slightly built 
man rose from his chair in the shadows and came towards 
us. 

“Miss Ruth, this is Sir Jacob’s man, Allsop. How is the 
master, Mr Allsop? Is there any change in his condition?” 

“No Mr Ruskin. He remains as he was when you left 
him.” 

Thinking that for once we could dispense with these for¬ 
mal civilities, I asked: 

“And the doctor? What does he have to say? What in¬ 
structions has he given, and when does he call again?” 

The two men exchanged glances. 

“Doctor Herring says that it is too early to tel!, Miss,” 
Ruskin replied after a momentary pause. “He bled Sir Jacob 
and told us that shock was responsible for the master’s 
malady.” 

“Well, we hardly need a doctor to tell us that!” I re¬ 
marked. “But what treatment does he suggest? What diet 
has he ordered?” 

“He did say that if Sir Jacob should come to himself he 
might be given a little gruel or something of that nature,” 
Allsop ventured. “But how can we give him anything, Miss? 
He is just lying there as tllough death has already claimed 
him! ” 

“Then let us do something about it,” I said with a con¬ 
fidence I was far from feeling. “If what you say is true, there 
is hardly any need for us to creep about in near darkness and 
whisper as we have been doing! First of all, I shall require a 
far better light than that shed by this single lamp. More 
lamps and candles: see to it if you please, Ruskin. You 
Allsop, can go to my room. In it you will see a carpet-bag. 
Please bring it here to me.” 
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“Miss is in the yellow chamber,” Ruskin told the hesitant 
valet and followed him through the doorway, muttering to 

himself as he went, “More lamps and candles. Hasten now, 
hasten! ” 

Left alone, I approached the bed and regarded the dimly 
visible outline of my grandfather’s form. In my lifetime I 
had seen more sickness than had most ordinary folk, but 
whenever I looked upon some poor sufferer in a like state to 
the stricken soul who now lay before me, it never ceased to 
affect me deeply. Grandpapa was well past his sixtieth birth¬ 
day, but was until only a day or so since, still considered to 
be a fine figure of a man. A large man: straight of back and 
firm of tread as many another who was but half his age. 
Phineas had told me that Grandpapa still conducted the per¬ 
sonal relationships concerned with the estate: visiting ten¬ 
ants, inspecting properties and things of that nature; though 
during these last years he had been content to leave the 
paper work in the hancs of his son-in-law, my Jncle Edwin 
Brant. Bu that was due more to a disinclination for book¬ 
keeping than advancing age, for Grandpapa had never liked 
to sit at a desk when he might be in the saddle! And now he 
had been brought to this! Perhaps if he had led a more 
sedentary life, or the dreadful news of Guy’s death had been 
broken to him more gently, he would not have been so 
shocked as to go into a state of coma, and to have remained 
in it for so long. Somehow I must find the means of rousing 

him, if only partially, for otherwise he would surely die from 
starvation alone! 

The butler had followed his own instruction to hasten, for 
in a very short while he was back in the room accompanied 
iy a young and stalwart footman. The -amps and candles 
which they had brought were soon kindled, and as Allsop had 
by now rejoined us, the three men stood and looked from me 
to their mastei expectantly. Did they rely on me to perform 
some kind of miracle, I thought fleetingly, then dismissed my 
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audience from mind whilst I concentrated on the task in 
hand. His pidse was slow and his heartbeat barely perceptible 
so my immediate need was to find out how deeply uncon¬ 
scious Grandpapa was, and great was my relief when I felt 
a slight flutter of resistance as I retracted his eyelids. To be 
absolutely certain that his condition was a stupor instead of 
the much graver state of deep coma which I had feared, I 
motioned for a lighted candle to be brought to me. Yes, I was 
right, once more I drew back the lids and when I held the 
naked flame near to his eyes, there was no doubting the re¬ 
action: unmistakably the pupils of his eyes contracted, and 
when I withdrew the light from his face, they again dilated. 
Although he gave no sign of recognition and his stare re¬ 
mained sightless, the spark of life still glowed within his in¬ 
ert frame: sufficient at least to make the muscles of his eyes 
perform their natural function of resisting strong light! And 
while there was life there was hope! 

Next to rouse him, and I tried every means I knew: rub¬ 
bing his wrists, chafing his limp hands, slapping his face 
gently and then putting more force behind the slaps, and 
dimly I was aware of an indignant murmuring behind me. 
But I did not care: somehow I must penetrate the cloud which 
cocooned my grandfather’s brain; I must rend aside the mist 
of obscurity and forgetfulness with which he had blotted out 
the terrible tidings his mind refused to accept. And so I 
shouted at him! At the top of my lungs I shouted his name 
again and again, and the servants confessed to me afterwards 
that at the time they thought i had run quite mad. 

“Jacob! Jacob Gillard!” His name: the two words with 
which he was the most fa miliar, over and over again. I sat on 
the bed beside him and set my mouth close to his ear, and 
the sheer desperation of the situation might have given my 
lungs a greater power than I knew they possessed. 

“His eyes, Miss! He’s opened his eyes.” Allsop was the 
first to notice the success of my odd methods of revival, and I 
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paused in my bellowing to see that there was indeed a flutter¬ 
ing of eyelashes, then for a brief moment Grandpapa opened 
his eyes fully and closed them again, for all the world as 
though ue would rather be left in his cosy retreat of oblivion 
than face the cruel realities of life which brought him so 
much grief. 

"And now to work,” I said in as calm a voice as I could 
manage, “There is the fire to be mended; we shall require 
fresh bed-linen and more pillows, and Sir Jacob will be more 
comfortable in clean night-rail. We shall just sponge his 
face and hands for now, so warm water will be needed. And 
Ruskin, I should like you to inform the kitchen that we shall 
try Sir Jacob with an egg well beaten in warm milk in about 
half-an-hour’s time.” 

The respect which was now apparent on their faces and the 
alacrity with which the men sped to do my bidding, gave 
promise that in the future my slightest desire would be re¬ 
garded as a command, to be obeyed instantly and without 
question. That in itself was a great relief: if the servants had 
confidence in me, I could have confidence in them; and it 
would be no small thing to take the rest which nature must 
demand as my due, secure in the knowledge that any in¬ 
structions that I had given would be observed to the letter. 

Whilst we waited I again approached my grand lather’s 
bed, sat beside him and took one of his lifeless hands in mine. 

“Grandpapa, I am Ruth,” I said quietly. “Ruth, your 
grand-daughter. You remember me, do you not? You are 
very ill, and I have come to help you get well again. I have 
looked after a lot of people who were poorly so I know just 
what to do. You must be feeling most uncomfortable and out 
of sorts, but we are going to do something about that very 
shortly. Just be patient for a few moments longer and then 
you will see how much better you will feel with a little 
nourishment inside you, clean sheets beneath you, and some 
more pillows at your back.” 
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There was no twitch of response from the limp hand which 
I had clasped in mine, and though I fancied that his eyes 
opened a mere trifle, it was only for an instant and I could 
not be sure, therefore I had no means of knowing whether or 
not he heard what I was saying. But no matter. If he could 
hear and understand, my words might bring him comfort, 
and if he con id not, why then there was no harm done. 

My three helpers soon returned and between us we made 
the patient as comfortable as it was possible for him to be. 
The most testing time was shortly to come: if I could get him 
to take some form of sustenance we might look to the future 
with a small degree of hope; but if lie were unable to swallow, 
then all would be lost. We had propped him up on a bank of 
pillows, and when the housekeeper herself brought the posset- 
cup containing the egg and milk, I had already donned one 
of my voluminous nursing aprons and was ready to spoon¬ 
feed him. Very, very slowly and very, very gently I trickled 
the liquid a droplet at a time between the lips of the sick man, 
all the while breathing a prayer that I might not choke him. 
My prayer was answered; Grandpapa's throat muscles must 
have reacted instinctively, for though he still seemed lifeless 
as a log, some of the mixture went the way it was supposed 
to go, although a great deal more was dribbled on to the cover 
which I had put under my grandfather’s chin in lieu of a 

bib. 

“The Master is taking some of that, Mr Allsop. Did you 
see him swallow?" 

“Yes, Mr Ruskin, that 1 did. Glory be! Perhaps there is a 
chance for the poor gentleman after all!" 

Although my attention was firmly fixed on my patient I 
could also hear the whispered conversation taking place among 
the small group o r people at the foot of the bed, and I also be¬ 
came conscious of the : act that Mrs Mawes the housekeeper 
was still with us. Of course, the news must have spread like 
wildfire through the household that there might be a slim 
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hope of the Master’s recovery, and it was quite natural that 
she should come to his chamber to see for herself whether it 
were true. I was glad of her presence, for the nursing wou'd 
be undertaken by the servants and myself and it would be as 
well to organise ourselves straightaway so that those involved 
would know of their duties, and how to f ulfill them. 

Really, apart from light and frequent feeding and seeing 
to his warmth, cleanliness and comfort, there was not a great 
deal to be done. After I had settled him and smoothed his 
covers so that he could once again retreat fully into the 
mysterious world where his mind alone held sway, I re¬ 
garded his countenance closely. Was it my fancy, or was one 
side of his face slightly out of line with the other? It was far 
too early to tell, but it was not unknown for a heart attack 
to leave a patient partia ly paralysed; and if Grandpapa had 
been thus afflicted, I knew he would far rather be dead than 
linger on indefinitely, a lifeless hulk of a man, totally de¬ 
pendant on the ministrations of others for the rest of his 
days \ 

We devised a system whereby I and Henry the footman 
who was already with us, would tend and keep watch over 
my grandfather for a period of six hours, then the valet 
Allsop, accompanied by another sturdy manservant would 
take our places for the next six. Ruskin and Mrs Mawes had 
their duties about the house and though both of them were 
eager to be of service in the sick-room, I told them that it was 
equally important that the smooth running of the mansion 
should not be disturbed. 

“If we do need any more help, be sure I will let you know 
at once," 1 said. “Now tel 1 me, is the chamber next to this 
one occupied?” 

“No, Miss,” Mrs Mawes answered. “Her late ladyship did 
use it as a boudoir, but dearie me, that was many years ago.” 

“Then perhaps it could be furbished as a sitting-room for 
those who are in attendance upon Sir Jacob, but who are not 
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actually doing anything?” I suggested. "It is in my thoughts 
(hat the footmen who are to assist Allsop and me, will not be 
required in the sick-room for every minute that they are on 
duty. If they can be on call nearby, it will fidget the patient 
far less than having too many people in the actual chamber 
with him all the while.” 

"Yes, Miss, certainly. It shall be done at once,” the house¬ 
keeper agreed, "And now, what of you, Miss?” 

"What do you mean, Mrs Mawes?” 

"Well, Miss Ruth, you have not stopped for bite nor sup 
since entering this house! And neither l ave you rested, after 
travelling all the way from London Town! You needs 
vittles, Miss!” 

"Why, so I do,” I smiled. "Although I am not in the least 
tired, I am quite hungry now that you put me in mind of it. 
Perhaps a tray could be brought to my chamber, presently? ! 
think it would be as well if I took my meals in my room for 
the next day or so, then when Sir Jacob is a little better, I 
shall join the rest of the family at tab'e. Allsop, will you re¬ 
main with my grandfather for the next hour whilst I refresh 
myself? Then Henry and I shall take the first of our six- 
hour watches.” 


* * * 

Aunt Caroline’s selection of the yellow chamber for my use 
had been a sensible one, for though it was not too far from 
where the patient lay, it was sufficiently removed from the 
part ol the house that saw the most activity during the day, 
for me to be able to rest quietly at any time. Like every 
apartment at Mariner’s Meed, it was panelled, floored and 
furnished with oak, but all sign of sombreness was removed 
by the bright golden hue of the brocade curtains, hangings 
and bedcover. There was no carpet upon my floor, but I was 
more than content with the plenitude of soft, sheep-skin rugs 
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scattered upon the gleaming boards. A freshly tended fire 
crackled merrily in the grate, and the cans of steaming water 
summoned me instantly to the wash-stand where I removed 
the grime of travel and immediately felt equal to anything. 
Well, almost anything! One of the maids had already un¬ 
packed the few belongings 1 had brought with me, so I put 
on clean linen and donned for the first time a gown of grey 
poplin which was so like my old nursing uniform that I had 
not been able to resist buying it when I returned from the 
Crimea, to set aside for my intended future career. And I 
could discard, if only temporarily, the ridiculous hooped 
petticoat which Becky had insisted that I must wear, lest I be 
taken for an oddity. The fashion of ( ie crinoline was becom¬ 
ing increasingly popular when first I went abroad; but of 
course it would have been most impracticable, nay, it would 
have been definitely improper, to wear it whilst nursing at 
Scutari! Not only did it restrict one's gait, but to make a 
sudden movement or to go out if only a moderate wind were 
blowing, could be acutely embarrassing! But every woman 
now wore it, and the wider the crinoline, the more fashion¬ 
able was its wearer; so it was sheer joy to throw the silly 
thing aside and know that I could once more sit naturally, 
lean forward or walk as 1 would, without betraying to the 
world the depth and quality of the lace upon my nether 
garments! A plain linen cap and a fresh apron completed my 
toilette, and then I was ready to partake of the meal which 
Mrs Mawes had seen fit to send me, the size of which could 
have satisfied the appetites of three hearty men! And then, 
to take up my duties, 

Henry and I worked well together, and I was very pleased 
with the sensible way in which he assisted me. Most of the 
time it would only require a single person to be in the sick¬ 
room, but it needed two strong people to lift my grandfather 
into a sitting position, to change his personal linen and that 
of the bed, and to turn him occasionally so that the insidious 
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danger of bed-sores could not add to his discomfort. That first 
evening, after dismissing 1 lenry to the sitting-room next door, 
I dimmed the lights and occupied some of the time in writing 
a list of instructions for Allsop and his helper, together with 
a diet-sheet which I deemed was proper. Tomorrow I should 
seek the doctor’s approval of my intentions, and as he was 
doing next to nothing himself, 1 was quite confident that he 
would give it. After all, if my methods were adopted, Grand¬ 
father could recover from his malaise; if not, the alternative 
which had seemed to be in effect when I arrived, would surely 
result in his death from inattention or starvation, or both! 

There was a faint scratching upon the door and I opened it 
to see Phineas, who regarded me with a look of utter surprise 
upon his face. 

“Is that you, Ruth?" he whispered. 

“Of course it is. Who else?" 

“For a moment I thought you were old Nanny Beresford 
come back from the grave to chide me for some misdeed," lie 
confessed. “You remember her, do you not? The iron hand 
within the velvet glove? And I felt its weight upon occasion 
I assure you." 

I could quite see why I had given him a start, for the sick¬ 
room and the passage-way outside were both dimly lit, and 
my cap and businesslike apron must have been much in evi¬ 
dence while the rest of me was less discernible in the shadows. 

“No, Phineas, the old lady still rests in peace," I smiled. 

“Do you have to wear those things?" he asked. “By 
heaven, no wonder Nigel said all your patients did your bid¬ 
ding without question! If they were anything like me, they 
would not dare do otherwise! ” 

“S-sh! You have not come here to discuss my apparel, 
surely?" 

“No, Mother sent me. She wants to know if there is any¬ 
thing you require, or if there is anything she can do. We are 
all completely at your disposal, you know." 
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^ “Yes, I do know, and I thank you and her/' I answered. 

“But there is nothing needed here, and if there should be, I 

can send Henry for it. I take it that the family is about to 
retire?" 

“Melita is already abed, and Mother and Father are shortly 
to seek theirs. Nigel intends to stay for a while, so I shall 
join him for a night-cap presently. I suppose it was a gross 
imposition on my part, but I have asked him to remain until 
after the funeral. They bring Guy home tomorrow, and our 
late cousin is to lie here till the next day, then be interred.” 

Poor, dear Guy," i murmured. “Oh Phineas, how very 
tragic it is!" 

He pressed my hand, “Yes, Ruth. Well, I will bid you 
good night. And do not forget, anything at all that any of 
us can do, you have only to say the word.” 

Before resuming my seat I took up the lamp and went to 
see if there was any change in Grandpapa. He lay as I had 
kit bim, but as I looked upon his face, he opened his eyes of 
his own volition! His gaze was unfocussed and the lid of his 
right eye seemed to be drawn down a little at its outer comer, 

but at least he had made some movement unaided, no matter 
how small it was. 

Grandpapa, can you hear me?" I spoke in a normal voice, 
but there was no response: not even a flicker of awareness 
that he had been addressed. That he was awake was obvious, 
but how conscious he was of the world about him was a 
complete mystery. 

“Grandpapa, are you thirsty?" I questioned, and though I 
did not expect a reply in the usual way, I was inordinately 
excited when once again he closed his eyes. Could this be a 
way in which he was trying to communicate with me? Per¬ 
haps he could not speak: his vocal chords might be damaged, 
and it was conceivable that by opening and closing his eyes, 
he was trying to make his wishes known. For just such an 
occasion as this I had ordered a carafe of sweet red wine to be 
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part of the equipment in the sick-room, so I mixed a little of 
the wine with water, raised the head of my patient, and 
slowly spooned some between his lips. There was no attempt 
to reject it, though poor soul that he was, I do not suppose 
he could have put the idea into practice even if he had 
wanted to; but the liquid trickling down his throat must 
have brought some relief if thirst were plaguing him. When 
I had given as mudi as I thought desirable, I lowered his head 
and wiped his lips, and was stricken to see appearing from 
beneath his eye-lids, teardrops! Were they tears, or were his 
eyes just watering? Yes, I bad seen grown men cry! Some¬ 
times one wl 10 would scorn to betray his feelings if he were in 
command of his emotions, in the extremity of suffering 
would succumb to the weakness of tears. Was Grandpapa 
weeping? Oh, if only I knew whether he was aware of my 
presence or not! But did it matter? Sir Jacob Gillard, Bart., 
magistrate and master of a tidy estate and fortune, my greatly 
respected and beloved grandsirc could possibly be so fright¬ 
ened or grief-stricken that he was no longer a figure to be re¬ 
garded with a certain degree of awe: he was a fellow creature 
to be comforted! 

I did not call Henry as this was just between my patient 
and me, so I sat upon the massive bed, putting an arm be¬ 
neath his head and drawing it forward so that it was pillowed 
against my bosom, then said: 

“There, there. Yes, I know. It is very unnerving to be so 
poorly, but with the help of God we shall make you well 
again. Ruth is here. I do not know whether you can hear me 
or not, but somehow we will manage, you and I. Do not 
forget, we are Gillards! And we shall confound all those who 
shake their heads and purse then bps. Come now, you have 
won many an encounter during your lifetime, and you can 
surely beat this!" 

He heard me! Or at least he heard something, for a small 
sound escaped his lips; a sound i ike unto that of a babe who 
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has not yet learned how words are made. He was trying to 
speak, but his vocal chords could not obey the message of his 
brain, so that all he could utter was a series of noises best 
described as the small letter a, repeated several times: then 
once again silence. 

“Ah, at last we are getting somewhere!” I said, almost 
jubilantly. “And now you chatter-box, you must compose 
yourself for slumber. I know I have bidden you to recover 
and astound everybody, but I do not expect you to do so tins 
instant. We shall take things very slowly and very easily, 
that is the best way. Now I shall lay you down to sieep, but 
do not fear, I will not go away and leave you alone. Either 
your valet or I shall be here all the while, for every minute 
of the day or night.” 


FOUR 


It was four o'clock in the morning when I was free to seek 
my bed. Henry bless him, unbeknown and unbidden by me, 
had kept the fire alight in my chamber, and 1 remember 
thinking as L clambered wearily into the immensity of the 
half-curtained four-poster, how delightful it would be to lie 
awhile just watching the flickering flames dance upon the 
oak-panelled walls. Alas, that pleasure was denied me, for no 
sooner had my head touched the pillows than 1 sank into a 
deep and dreamless sleep; and it seemed all too soon that my 
instructions to wake me at nine o’clock were carried out. But 
I had not ordered that my breakfast should be brought me so 
that I might partake of it before I rose! That was an unheard 
of luxury, but one to which [ could easily grow accustomed I 
reflected as I sat comfortably munching my toast. 

The fire had been coaxed to its former splendour, a slipper- 
bath carefully screened and ready for my use stood before 
it, ere I emerged from beneath, the covers. A pretty clock on 
the mantel-shelf told me that I had plenty of time in which 
to make a leisurely toilette, and I had almost completed this 
when there was a gentle tap upon my door. 

“Who is there?" 

“May I come in, Cousin Ruth?" asked a feminine voice, 
and without waiting for a reply, its owner entered the room. 

“Melita! How kind of you to come and see me so soon! 
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Goodness me, you have not altered at all since last I saw you. 
No, that is incorrect. You do look a little different, but you 
are prettier than ever! ” 

"Dear Ruth, what a lovely thing to say ! Of course, it is 
completely untrue. My eyes and nose are still red from weep¬ 
ing, and I know I look a positive fright! And this black 
gown borrowed from Mama is hardly the garment to set one 
off to advantage!” 

Fleetingly I wondered how it would be to possess beauty 
such as Melite's. Most women would have given twenty years 
of their lives to look as she did at that moment, and yet she 
was discontent. Hair the colour of ripe wheat, fashioned into 
a luxuriant, gleaming chignon: large cornflower-blue eyes 
fringed with long, dark lashes; eyes that could gaze at the 
world with the innocence of a little child, yet I observed later, 
could also flirt seductively in a manner unlooked for in a 
demure young lady. She was not quite so tall as I: she was 
not so slender either, but I was exceptionally so. Melita pos¬ 
sessed a tiny waist, hands and feet, but where there should be 
curves, she was rounded to perfection; and to complete the 
picture, a complexion of peaches and cream and lips that 
could pout pensively, smile engagingly, or part to reveal 
pearly teeth and emit a gurgle of infectious laughter. 

"How can you think so? The gown is quite becoming, and 
sets off your colouring admirably,” I replied. "True, there 
are traces of tears around your eyes, but only very faint 
ones! And if there were not, you would be remarked upon 
as being a most unfeeling creature! Come and sit beside me 
whilst I dress my hair.” 

"Your hair! ” Melita stared at what remained of my once 
crowning glory. "Ruth, where is it? I know, you must have 
taken a fever. Nobody ever told me! ” 

. “No, I did not have fever. My locks were shorn for the 
sake of cleanliness,” I answered shortly. 

"Oh Ruth, you do not mean-?” 
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“Yes I do, but there is no need for you to edge your chair 
away from where I am sitting," I laughed. “It was a pre¬ 
ventive measure, taken before I could become hostess to the 
vile little horrors." 

Melita blushed scarlet. “I am sorry, Cousin. My own 
sense should have told me, but I have a particular aversion to 
anything that crawls or wriggles." 

“Haven't we all?” I retorted lightly. 

“Mama tells me that there is a great improvement in Grand¬ 
papa’s condition," she said. “And that you have worked a 
miracle.” 

“I wish it were in my power to do so, but there is hope for 
him at least. Tell me, do you know when Guy is expected?” 

“About mid-day, I think. When he arrives 1 am going to 
my chamber, and intend to stay there until he has gone.” 

“Oh Melita, how can you?" I protested. 

“Very easily. It is the only thing I will be able to do. Ruth, 
I admire you tremendously and all the work you do, but I 
am not a bit like you! Actually, I do not want to be. I faint 
at the sight of blood, and the slightest upset brings on a 
migraine which utterly prostrates me! Instead of inspiring 
me with pity, I find sickness and deformity revolting! And I 
have a positive dread of death, and all that goes with it!" 

“But Guy must be brought home before he is laid to rest! ” 

“I know. That is why I will keep to my room. They are 
putting him in the great hall: on the table, above all places! 
The table where we all sit to dine when there is company 
invited! The table, where they eventually intend to set my 
wedding feast! Oh Ruth, if I actually saw the remains of 
Guy lying on it, 1 should never get the mental picture out of 
my mind! I do not w r ant to visualise a corpse in the place 
where my wedding cake will stand!" 

“All the Gillards throughout the ages, have lain there be¬ 
fore departing on their last journey," I observed. “At least, 
all those who have been buried from this house, have*" 
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Yes, and I find the thought nauseating! To imagine the 
endless procession of corpses that have lain in the great hall 
is enough to give one nightmares! But none have been set 

upon that old table within my recollection, and I do not seek 
to see one now! ” 

“Well if that is how you feel, I agree it would be best that 
you keep to your chamber until it is all over," I said. “Your 

fiance is here, I know. Will his brother Rupert be over later? 
Is he at home?” 

“He never leaves Kynaston Grange, so I doubt very much 

lat he will come. Although he might. It is hard to say. He 
always declares that any effort would be too much for him, 
but as he has not attempted the slightest exertion since his 
accident, it is difficult to assess the extent of his capabilities!” 

“Accident? What accident?” 

Oh, didn't you know? Surely somebody must have men¬ 
tioned it in a letter at some time or another!” 

Not that I recall, and 1 would certainly remember if they 
had,” I said patiently. 

“Well really, when it happened it caused quite a stir. It 
was all the fault of that stallion of his, the one he treated as 
if it were human! And the fact that it had to be shot upset 
him nearly so much as his own injuries! ” 

“What injuries?” I could have slapped her. 

“To his legs I suppose, and his back. The horse stumbled 
and fell, Rupert took a toss, and the creature rolled on him! 
He has been trundling around Kynaston Grange in a wheel¬ 
chair ever since he left his bed, and most of us thought he would 
never do that! No incentive, you see. Of course he is Lord 
Kynaston now that his Papa has died, but I expect Nigel will 
remain his heir.” 

“I seem to remember your Mama saying that Rupert was 
not likely to marry, but I did not know what she meant. It 

was when she wrote to tell me of your betrothal to Nigel.” I 
remarked. 
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“Yes, and you can see now how I am placed. Rupert was 
engaged to wed Deborah Nansallos until he was hurt, and 
when he offered to release her from her promise, she grabbed 
her freedom with both hands! She as good as jilted him!" 

“How does that affect you?” 

“Well, I can hardly do the same thing to Nigel, even if 
Mama would allow me to. And now he is disabled too! The 
very sight of his empty coat sleeve gives me the shudders, 
and I dread to think how it will be with us in the future! 
That might sound immodest I know, but the thought will 
intrude. And to live in that vast mausoleum of a place for 
tl ie rest of my days with just two cripples for company, will 
drive me insane!” Melita was beginning to look quite dis¬ 
traught. 

“Of course it will not,” I said soothingly. “You are not 
feeling quite well, that is all. Your nerves are on edge, that 
is the trouble. But if at some time in the future you find you 
are still reluctant to wed Nigel, you would only have to tell 
him and he would free you from your obligation instantly, I 
am sure.” 

“Ruth, how can you be such a simpleton? Not only is he 
regarded as a hero, he is the catch of the Duchy! Do you 
really think that Mama would allow a prize like him to slip 
through her fingers ? ” 

The little clock recalled me to my duties by striking the 
hour of ten, so with scant ceremony took the unwilling 
bride-to-be by the elbow and guided her through the door, 
saying consolingly as we went: 

“Everything looks particularly black at the moment, but 
when things are as bad as this, they can only get better. Per¬ 
haps we shall be able to talk again, later. But I really must 
hurry away now, for poor Allsop must be more than ready 
to take his rest.” 

Melita slipped her arm around my waist and gave me a 
swift hug. 
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“Oh Cousin Ruth, I am so glad you have come!Just to be 
able to talk about my troubles has made me feel a little less 
miserable. What a petty creature you must think me, to be 
so full of my own concerns when there is all this going on in 
the house! But in any event, I shall look forward to another 
chat with you as soon as maybe. Bye for now, and give 
my love to Grandpapa,” and she flitted silently along the 
passage-way, turned the corner and I heard the sharp click of 
a door being closed. 

The rest of the morning sped by. My grandfather was as 
well as could be expected, and Allsop and his assistant had 
coped admirably during the hours Henry and I were off duty. 
Exultantly they told me that the invalid had breakfasted on a 
tew spoonfuls of gruel, and that they had followed my in¬ 
structions pertaining to the sick-room in all things. Once they 
iad departed and Henry and I had given Grandpapa a little 
warm milk and honey, then made him comfortable, I sent my 
assistant to the sitting-room and began a one-sided conver¬ 
sation with my patient. He had made no movement apart 
from opening his eyes, neither had he made any attempt to 
speak, but I thought that if he could understand what I was 
saying, it would cheer him somewhat to realise that those 
who nursed him still regarded him as an intelligent being 
despite his inability to communicate, and not as an inanimate 
object! I told him about some of the lighter moments spent 
in the hospital at Scutari, and in this manner we passed the 
time until the doctor arrived. 

Doctor Herring was much as 1 imagined he would be. 
Middle-aged, countrified, well-meaning, but rather ineffectual. 
He sounded the patient's chest, felt his pulse, applied the 
standard cure-all in the form of leeches, but all-in-afi seemed 
a trifle put out that everything appeared to have taken a 
turn for the better without any definite help from himself! 

“Ah yes, Sir Jacob has a wonderful constitution for a 
gentleman of his age! In a case like this it is generally best 
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to let the patient recover in his own good time. My own tried 
and tested method, Miss Gillard. Let nature take its course. 

The Old Dame rarely lets us down! " 

“No indeed, Doctor Herring, but she does appreciate a 
little help occasionally," 1 could not refrain from saying. 

“True, true/' was the urbane reply. “And Sir Jacob is most 
fortunate in having an excellent nurse to attend him. You 
have made out a diet sheet for the patient? Let me see, let 
me see. Yes, yes. Capital, capital! That was just the sort of 
sustenance I had in mind for him. Excellent, Miss Gillard. 
That will do very well." 

“And what do you intend to prescribe, sir?" I asked bohl y. 

“Prescribe? My dear young lady, there is nothing here that 

rest and care cannot cure, God willing." 

“I beg to differ, Doctor Herring. I would like to try the 
invalid with small doses of fox-glove tea. I have seen it work 
wonders in cases of this nature," I said. 

He bristled visibly. “Oh, and were there so many cases of 
heart failure on the battlefields of the Crimea? We all know 
where you have been Miss Gillard, but surely you are more 
familiar with surgery than medicine ! Fox-glove tea, indeed ! 
An old-wives remedy, and one that can do more harm than 
good in the hands of an inexperienced administrator." 

“That may be so, sir, but I beg to inform you that I spent 
years nursing the sick before I ever went to Scutari!" I re¬ 
plied. “I think I can lay claim to a slight knowledge of what 
could safely be given in a situation like this!'’ 

“You think so, eh? But are you prepared to accept the re¬ 
sponsibility, Miss? Oh yes, you may be right but the remedy 
you suggest is a chancy business. I have the wherewithal in 
my dispensary to make up what you say, but there is no tell¬ 
ing the strength of the finished product. The leaves of the 
fox-glove have to be gathered every year at a certain time, 
and their potency varies from year to year! Are you aware 
of this, Miss Gillard, and if so, are you still ready to adminis- 
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ter the drug? Yours would be the hand that could kill or 
cure, for I would wash mine completely of the whole busi¬ 
ness I ” 

I looked at him with a new respect. So he was not quite 
the ignoramus I had thought him! 

“Doctor Herring, if I have appeared presumptuous, i beg 
your pardon," I said. “Please understand that I am not try¬ 
ing to tell you your business, but 1 am desperately anxious 
that my grandfather should have the best chance possible of 
a comp ete and speedy recovery. If the remedy of which I 
spoke could be beneficial to him, surely it could do no harm 
to try it in the smallest doses ? ” 

“Who can say, Miss? Why take the risk when he might 
very well mend without it?" 

“Yes, but he might not. It is possible that he will lie here 
for the rest of his days," I answered. “Tell me sir, have you 
ever used this drug on a patient with a happy result?” 

“Tut, tut. That is a different matter altogether, and it 
would be most unethical to discuss it with you! ” 

“That means you have, but because my grandsire is an im¬ 
portant member of the community, you hesitate to take the 
risk with him !" 

“I not only hesitate, Miss, I refuse!" 

“Yet by doing so, you could be denying him a chance of 
restored health!" 

The doctor and I had drawn away from the bedside when 
we began our discussion, but during the next few minutes 
our voices might have become raised a little higher than was 
our intention. The short silence which followed my last words 
was broken by a sharp sound coming from the throat of the 

invalid, and I sped to his side to find him regarding me 
fixedly. 

■’ “Grandpapa, are you trying to say something?” 

He closed his eyes and then reopened them. 

“If you can understand me, please close your eyes and 
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open them again, twice,” I was aware that Doctor Herring 
was peering over my shoulder. Wonder of wonders, my 
grandfather did as I had bidden him and then continued to 
stare at me expectantly. 

“Look, Doctor! ” I cried. “You saw, did you not? ” 

“I saw the patient blinkhe admitted. “But that means 
nothing!” 

“It does! It does! Dear Grandpapa, if you can hear and 
understand me, please blink twice so that Doctor Herring 
may be convinced,” and when he responded to my request, it 
was all that I could do to prevent mysel from flinging my 
arms around Mm and hugging him heartily. Instead, I ten¬ 
derly kissed his cheek and wiped a sudden tear from my own 
eye. 

But my adversary of the sick-room was not to be bested so 
easily. 

“My dear Miss Gillard, I fear that you delude yourself. 
Look at Sir Tacob, now! It is merely a nervous tic afFecting 
his face! ” 

“It is not!” I denied hotly as I watched my grandsire’s eye¬ 
lids open and close rapidly. “I believe he is trying to say 
something! ” Instantly the fluttering lids ceased their move¬ 
ment and again the blue eyes gazed upon us unwaveringly. 
I turned to the doctor and whispered: 

“Could he have heard what we were saying a moment 
ago?” 

“I should think it very likely, if he can hear anything! ” 

“Perhaps he wants to be consulted regarding the treatment 
we were discussing? ” I suggested. 

“Young lady, you are determined to have your way, are 
you not?” the physician replied. “He could be suffering 
from wind, or even be trying to state a preference for a cer¬ 
tain dish at luncheon! ! ” 

“Let us ask him! ” 

« 

“On your own head be it, then.” 
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But alas, the marvels that occur so readily between the 
covers of a novel do not manifest themselves so frequently in 
real life, for i returned my attention to my patient to find 
that his eyes were again closed, and so they remained despite 
my murmured pleat! ings for guidance as to his wishes. The 
brief period o! lucidity had deserted him, and once more he 
had sunk into a state of mindless oblivion. 

“Come, come. Do not distress yourself so, Miss Gillard,” 
Doctor Herring sounded almost kindly, “You are looking for 
too much, too soon. There now, let us reach a compromise, 
you and I. Unless I hear to the contrary, I shall not call again 
until tomorrow. And in the meantime, I shall prepare an in¬ 
fusion of the * ox-glove leaves. I will bring it with me on my 
next visit, and then we can have a further discussion on 
whether or not to make use of its undoubted healing pro¬ 
perties." 

Only after he had gone did I fully realise the extent of 
my victory. No doctor regards with favour an opinion diff¬ 
ering trom his own; but that he was prepared to even con¬ 
sider mine, that of a mere woman, was a great concession on 
his part. And it was with added confidence that I resolved to 
persuade him to concede yet more, and grant me my way in 
this most vital matter, the best treatment I knew for my 
much loved patient. 

After tidying the sick-room I found myself with nothing to 
do but pursue my thoughts, and smiled inwardly at the 
realisation that this was the first time since I had begun to 
think of myself as a nurse, that my hands were idle. To be a 
nurse was generally regarded as a suitable occupation for a 
matron of the lower classes, and if she should happen to be 
respectable and sober, so much the better. The few who 
followed this calling in private houses were looked on as ser¬ 
vants and treated as such; but the greater number who 
worked in the hospitals were all too often gin-sodden females 
whose dingy reputations had besmirched in advance a pro- 
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fession into which we hoped to recruit gentlewomen. Ah, 
but with Miss Nightingale to lead us, we should soon change 
that order of things! The nurses of the future would be of 
impeccable character and high intelligence, and in time to 
come, any woman, no matter how genteel, would be proud 
to be admitted into the by then honoured profession. 

So much for the future, but first 1 had the present with 
wh ich to contend. Grandpapa lay quietly in his great bed, so 
i crossed to the casement that overlooked tbe courtyard and 
the drive approaching the house. Mehta had told me that the 
hearse and escort bringing Cousin Guy home for the last 
time were expected at about noon, and that hour had come 
and gone with no sign of their arrival. The house was silent, 
as though it could sense that soon the tragic reason for the 
grief of the last few days, would be wdhin its old walls: walls 
that had housed so many scenes of disaster and triumph, 
sorrow and joy. After a while I returned to my chair by the 
fire: it was pointless to stand staring through the diamond- 
paned window, for when the cortege arrived I should surely 
be aware of its coming, be the bustle never so subdued. 

Had Melita already sought her chamber so that she should 
be well away from any sight or sound which might distress 
her? ‘The smallest upset brings on a migraine that utterly 
prostrates me!' How different she and I were, although so 
closely akin. My days ahead would be spent in cap and apron, 
whereas Melita would drift through life with the hartshorn 
ever near and a strong arm to lean upon. A strong arm, yes, 
but she would infinitely prefer a pair of them! 'oor, poor 
Nigel! Please God, let him never know what his future 
bride truly thinks of him, for it would break his heart! 

And it was indeed heart-breaking to ponder upon the 
fate of the trio of mischievous boys who not so long ago had 
set the district by the ears with their pranks. Many must 
have envied them as they rode by. on their sleek, well-fed 
ponies: there had been servants to wait upon them, tutors to 
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educate them, and their futures were seemingly assured by 
the position and wealth of the families into which they had 
been born* But position and wealth count for naught when 
destiny takes a hand! Guy was gone from us: Rupert was 
likely to spend the rest of his time on earth as a man deserv¬ 
ing pity, not inspiring envy; for who would not give title, 
riches and position for the use of their legs? Nigel too was 
now maimed, but although his affliction was not so great as 
his brother’s, what would the coming years bring to him? I 
had only seen him briefly upon my arrival, but my eyes had 
drunk in every detail of his appearance. He had greatly im¬ 
proved in health since we had parted from each other at the 
hospital in Scutari, that had been obvious at a glance. Though 
he was still lean, his cheeks had lost their haggard look and 
he carried himself with a straight, military bearing. The 
streaks of grey remained in his hair and he would never 
regain the visage of a young man: his experiences and suffer¬ 
ings had aged him prematurely, and he would carry their 
mark for as long as he lived. But the important thing was 
that the happiness which he so richly deserved should at last 
be his! Nigel and Melita! Beautiful Melita, how he must 
love her, and the thought suddenly struck me, how he must 
be chafing at the decent period of mourning which conven¬ 
tion would now demand before they could be wed! 

To my intense shame, I discovered that I found the 
thought pleasing! The wedding must be delayed, and any¬ 
thing could happen in the meantime. Good might yet come 
out of evil: Melita might find the courage from somewhere 
to *cry off’, and perhaps Nigel would turn to me for comfort! 
Actually, it would be better for him to be disillusioned now, 
than later find himself tied for life to a woman who held him 
in aversion. Yes, although he loved her, she did not love him : 
though I loved him, he did not care for me in that way at all; 
but he might! Oh indeed, in time he might! It would be so 
easy for me to tell Melita that the only honourable thing to 
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do was beg for his forgiveness and release from their be¬ 
trothal : to offer to stand by her while she bore the brunt of 
iier mother’s wrath; I could even invite her for a prolonged 
stay at my little house near London until such time as the 
undoubted ensuing scandal had died down. Yes, she would 
like that! I could show her the great capital, bewilder her 
with the shops, take her to visit places of genteel enter¬ 
tainment; yes, she would like it very much! 

Ruth Gillard, you will do no such thing! How can you 
sit here, today of all days, and calmly plan the best way to 
take Mehta's beau? You said to ti e girl earlier that she was 
not feeling well, that she was upset; that could truly be trie 
case, and she might think quite differently about her ap¬ 
proaching nuptials once peace and order are restored to the 
house. It is up to you to soothe and encourage her to make 
Nigel a good and loving wife. Bury your own futile hopes of 
romance, for they are i utile, and ensure instead that your 
oved one weds the woman of his own choice: Melita! 





FIVE 


The silence of the house was broken by the sound of a nearby 
long-case clock striking a single note, and no sooner had this 
died away than from outside came a low contused murmur 
heralding the approaching cortege* Once again I looked 
through the window. A fine rain was falling and the pre¬ 
sumably incoming tide was bringing with it a mist to shroud 
the landscape* Four ebony uorses, their head-plumes limp and 
bedraggled, were drawing the hearse in which lay Cousin 
Guy: it was followed by neighbours and friends, some moun¬ 
ted and some afoot, all of whom must have been soaked to the 
skin through having waited along the expected route of this 
last home-coming; waited, so that in some measure they 
might show their sorrow and respect on this mournful 
occasion. I watched them bring in the coffin, and then saw 
the our black horses and the hearse driven off in the direc¬ 
tion of the stables. These would remain overnight and be put 
into use again next day, but those friends who had followed 
Guy did not intend to dally. The usual refreshments would of 
course be at hand, but after perhaps a hot toddy or some more 
innocuous beverage, they would depart for their homes, to 
return upon the morrow for their final leave-taking. 

A slight cough uttered by my grandfather recalled me to 
my duties. It was time to send Henry for the patient’s lunch¬ 
eon tray, if such it could be called, then after we had fed and 
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tended him, we ate our own repasts in the next-door sitting 
room. At four o'clock Allsop would once again take charge of 
the sick-room, but until that time I had nothing to do but 
keep a careful watch upon Grandpapa. The minutes passed 
slowly and I was casting about in my mind for something 
with which to occupy it, when somebody scratched gently on 
the door, then opened it. 

“Is it all right if I come in ?” Aunt Caroline whispered. 

“Certainly. Just so long as we speak quietly, and really, I 
am not too sure that we need to do even that!” I replied. 

“How is he?” my aunt approached the bed and gazed 
down on her father. “Why Ruth, I can see a change 
in him already! Do you think he is aware that I am 
here?” 

“I cannot say. This morning I was almost convinced that 
Grandpapa could hear what was being said, but if I am right, 
it was only for a short time.” 

“But that he is taking nourishment is a good sign, is it not? 
And I hear that he has opened his eyes once or twice,” Aunt 
Caroline remarked. 

“Oh, more often than that! But as Doctor Herring says, it 
is far too early to expect any great improvement in the 
patient's condition.” 

! he patient? It does seem strange to hear my father re¬ 
ferred to in that way. How very professional you sound, 
Ruth! But then, if you were not so gifted in this very special 
way, we might no longer be referring to him as a living per¬ 
son at all! He might already be like poor, dear Guy down¬ 
stairs!” A sob rose in her throat and she fumbled in her 
sleeve for an elusive handkerchief. 

“S-sh! Never say that! Come over to the fire and sit 
down.” and as a wispy piece of lace was at last discovered 
and held to her eyes, I proffered my more businesslike, 
though far less dainty, square of linen. 

“Here, tajke mine!” As I spoke I glanced uneasily over my 
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shoulder to where Grandpapa lay. Had he heard? If only I 
knew I 

“I am sorry, Ruth. I did not mean to come here and be 
silly. You have quite enough to do without having to dance 
attendance on me! There, I am better now. Tell me, what did 
the doctor say?" 

"Not a great deal. He will call again in ti e morning and 
we are to discuss the best means oi treating Grandpapa. Until 
then, I am to proceed as I am doing now." 

"He is a wonderful doctor, is he not? We have called him 
in for every ailment and accident that has befallen any of us, 
for years. Such an understanding man, and so sympathetic! 
Oh, what a comfort it is to know that you and he are both 
here to give my father the best attention possible!" 

"As you say, Aunt, anything that can be done, will be." 

“And now my dear, what is this that I hear from Mrs 
Mawes? She tells me that you wish to take your meals alone 
in your room, even when you are not in attendance in here! ” 

"That is so. I thought it would disrupt the household far 
less than if I should appear late at table, or perhaps wish to 
rest when the dinner gong is about to be sounded." 

"Well, to a certain extent I do see your point. But really, 
you must come down when you feel in the humour. You can 
join us lor tea at four o’clock, surely? And if we put dinner 
back until eight, there would be time for you to take a little 
nap before then, would there not? Do come down, if only as 
a favour to me. Melita is quite overcome by all this trouble. 
She is such a delicate creature and her nerves are so highly 
strung! It is best that she remains in her chamber for a day 
or two, but that leaves poor little me with only the gentlemen 
for company, and my dear, I am sure there is no need for me 
to tell you how insensitive they can be! 1 truly long for the 
genteel companionship of a superior female such as your¬ 
self!" 

"Very well," I smiled. "If it will please you, I shall come 
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down for tea at least. You will rest until then?” 

She rose, and returned my smile. 

“All right Ruth, I can take a hint,” she said. “I know it is 
time I went, and I do intend to follow your suggestion, any¬ 
way.” 

After she had gone I realised it would be only sensible for 
me to follow hers, otherwise I would be living the life of a 
semi-recluse. On a day like this I was even deprived of the 
change of scene brought by the taking of exercise, and if 
there were to be many such, I should see few faces apart 
from Henry’s, the patient’s and the doctor’s, and perhaps 
that of anyone who called to see how things went in the sick¬ 
room. Anyway, I wanted to know what was going on. True, 

1 could close my eyes and visualise the great hall beneath my 
feet, but I wanted to see! Also, I too craved a little company, 
and the small voice of truth which had plagued me all my 
life would not be stifled: Yes, it will be pleasant to drink tea 
amongst your kinfolk, and Nigel will be there too, or I miss 
my guess. As he is to stay here until after the funeral, and 
none but those who must will be abroad in weather such as 
this, you can confidently expect to see him not too far from 
the tea-tray.' 

As Melita had predicted, when T descended the stairs 
leading to the hall, it was to find that everything had been 
done in accordance with the tradition of the old house. In a 
corner of the hall was a small table at which sat two men 
wearing mourning garb. They were strangers to me but I 
presumed that they were friends of Guy, come to take their 
turn of 'watching’. It was the local custom that no corpse 
should be left alone between the time of death and that of 
burial, and was usually considered to be the last service one 
could do for an erstwhile comrade and performed sorrow¬ 
fully by those who had loved him. All of the crossed swords 
and lances that adorned the panelled walls were lestooned 
with streamers of black crepe: black velvet draped the table 

c 
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on which was set the coffin, anti this in turn was covered ! 
a cut-velvet pall of purple and black. A lighted candle stand¬ 
ing at each corner guttered wildly as every stray draught, 
and these were many, swirled about the chamber; and the air 
was heavy with the scent of lilies and that indefinable odour 
which oft accompanies a casket, no matter how well sealed. 
And this one was well and truly sealed! I had thought to 
look upon the countenance of Cousin Guy: to see him for 
the last time, and murmur a prayer for the fair reception of 
his soul into the life hereafter; but this was not to be. Well, 
although the sight of him was denied me, I could still pray; 

and perhaps it was just as well that I should remember him 
as he was at our last meeting! 

There was no need for me to seek guidance as to where the 
others would be taking tea. On a dismal day like this I guess¬ 
ed it would be served in the winter-parlour, and as I opened 
the dooi the clink of china a no the murmur of voices proved 
me right in this assumption. All but one of the people 
gathered around the cheerful fire I had seen since my arrival, 
all but my aunt s husband, Uncle Edwin Brant. As I entered 
the room he rose with the other gentlemen, then hurried to¬ 
wards me, arms outstretched to greet me as he always did, 
with a bear-like hug. I had a fondness for Unde Edwin! He 
was not my blood-kin, but he was one of the most affable 
and kind-hearted men I knew. His once blonde hair had thin¬ 
ned and was now plentifully sprinkled with silver: the 
plumpness which had always been his, had increased to a 
positive rotundity; but his smile was as warm as ever, and 
his blue eyes twinkled at ine with their usual good-will.' 

"Ah, here is my favourite niece!” he exclaimed. “Come 
here child, and let your old uncle buss you! ” which he pro¬ 
ceeded to do upon my readily presented cheek. "Phineas, I 
. think that chair would be the most comfortable for your 
cousin. A little nearer to the fire, if you please sir. Now Ruth, 
rest you here. Nigel, could I trouble you for that foot-stool? 
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Lift up your toes, my dear. There, that should do the trick!” 

“Uncle Edwin!” I expostulated. “Please do not harry 
everyone so on my account. Sit down, do! Good afternoon, 
Nigel, Phineas. Thanks to my unde, this is my first oppor¬ 
tunity to wish you both the time of day!” 

“Yes, I know I am an old fuss pot,” he said ruefully, “I 
have been told so before, in no uncertain terms.” 

“Never!” My voice held just the right amount of in¬ 
credulity to make the assembled company smile. ‘ Now who 
would dare?” 

“Anybody,” Uncle Edwin replied without a trace 0 ran¬ 
cour. “Anybody and everybody! ” 

That was indeed true, and it was one of the reasons why 
I regarded him so highly. From the time when I was first old 
enough to understand a veiled innuendo, or a thing unspoken 
instead of said aloud, I had been aware that my aunt’s hus¬ 
band was held in affection but often in gentle ridicule by the 
family into which he had married. He had an aversion for 
anything of an energetic nature and the local pursuits of 
hunting, fishing and shooting raised no spark of enthusiasm 
in him. No, he had only one real passion; that pertaining to 
the Ancient Greek civilisation and when my lather who 
shared this interest was a! ive, they spent many happy hours 
together poring over the dullest seeming tomes imaginable. 
Then perhaps the fact that he had bowed to his wife’s wishes 
all their married life had earned aim the reputation of being 
weak-willed: for when they had entered the state of matri¬ 
mony, both her father and elder brother were widowers, and 
she had wished to remain in the home of her girlhood to 
supervise the household. In this she had had her way, and the 
Brants had lived at Mariner's Meed for all their married life. 
Not many would have been prepared to give up their own 
house and land and live under the roof of another man, just 
to please a wife; but that was what Uncle Edwin had agreed 
to do, and I admired him for it. Only a truly unselfish love 
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would put the desires of the beloved so firmly in front of one's 
own inclination! 

I did not know whether my uncle had sold his property in 
Somerset or leased it to a tenant, but I did know he was quite 
a warm man , financially speaking. It was rumoured that he 
had made a fortune, quite apart from his original capital, by 
investing in the railways; and if I had heeded his advice when 
• e gave it to me, it was very likely that I too should have 
been more comfortably placed as regards money matters. But 
I had dithered and dallied and then ended by listening to my 
late father's solicitor and leaving my small capital in ‘the 
funds, wheie it was very, very sale, but only earned a mod¬ 
est inteiest; whereas that paid to t heir shareholders by the 
railways companies was al most unbelievable! Ah well, it was 

no use repining for lost chances, and anyway, I had sufficient 
for my needs. 

After the expected enquiries as to the welfare of the in¬ 
valid upstairs, conversation turned to matters of a more mun¬ 
dane nature. The recent harvest, the weather prospects, and 
the state of the world in general and our Empire in particular. 
It was as though the gentlemen had conspired together be¬ 
forehand, and now carefully avoided all mention of Cousin 
Guy, and the events to take place upon the morrow. Aunt 
Caroline seemed content enough with this arrangement, if 
such it was, but I wanted to know a great deal more than 1 
did already, and when she left the room on some domestic 

errand, I had opportunity to put the question which I felt 
needed an immediate answer. 

“Is there any news? Any information forthcoming from 
the enquiries made regarding Guy’s death?” I asked. 

The gentlemen looked a trifle uneasy, and none appeared 
eager to break the ensuing silence. At last Phineas said; 

* “Well, Ruth, I suppose you might as well know now, as 
later. The coroner gave a verdict of accidental death, but he 
did not seem truly satisfied.” 
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“Why so?” 

“The opinion is held that Guy was dead before he went 
into the sea! The autopsy revealed no trace of sea-water in 
liis lungs, and the dire wound at his right temple gives 
reason to suspect that he was dead before lie entered the 
water! ” 

“That is incredible!” I gasped. “Who would inflict such 
a wound?” 

“Not necessarily, anybody. He could have hit his head 
accidentally on some hard object. Or he might have fallen, 
there-by striking his head on something made of metal.” 

“Nonsense!” I retorted, ‘if he had done the latter, he 
would have lain where he fell. And nobody runs into any¬ 
thing with sufficient force to kill himself! ” 

“Anyway, that is the official verdict. Death by misadven¬ 
ture,” Phineas said. 

“And you are content with that?” I cried. “No Phineas, 
it will not do! ” 

“My dear niece, nobody is satisfied with the verdict,” 

Uncle Edwin interposed. “The men aboard the ship which 
was bringing Guy home have been questioned again and 
again. And they will be continually questioned until some 
light is shed on the mystery. But nobody will admit to know¬ 
ing anything! ” 

“Somebody must!” 

“Ah, but who can get them to tell of what they know? 
Seafarers are a clannish lot, and that barbaric custom of theirs 
which makes them ignore a drowning man’s cries for help is 
still practised widely. They believe that should they cheat the 
sea of its intended victim, their own life will be claimed at 
some future date, in return for the one which was saved.” 

“Not in this day and age, surely?” 

“Old customs die l ard, Ruth, But so far the injury remains 
completely inexplicable. He was not robbed during the voy¬ 
age: all his possessions and the contents of his pockets are 
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intact; indeed, a purse containing a tidy amount in gold was 
found upon his person! So what are we to think? The sea¬ 
men say that one minute he was on deck: the next, he was 
gone. The ocean was flat calm: one of the crew was actually 
whistling for a breeze when Guy was seen for the last time, 
and there was no reason to even look for him when he went 
from the deck. It might have been presumed, if they thought 
about it at all, that he had gone below to his cabin. That is 
the story told, again and again.” 

"Which ship was it? ” 

"The Aurora. She makes the return crossing from Fal¬ 
mouth to Lisbon every week. Guy often sailed upon 
her.” 

"Could he have made any enemies whilst he was in 
Portugal?” 

"I doubt it. It is possible, of course, but not likely. You 
know Guy was a good-natured fellow: not the sort of chap 
to get into any trouble of a serious nature. We will know 

more when enquiries have been completed over there,” Phin- 
eas said. 

‘ As a matter of fact, it has been agreed between us that I 
sail for Lisbon as soon as maybe after tomorrow's funeral,” 
Nigel announced, "I know I am not of Guy’s own blood-kin, 
but Mr Brant will be needed here at the house, and Phineas 
must see to his affairs as a practising lawyer. He cannot leave 
his business indefinitely, but there is nothing in the world to 
hinder me from going! I intend to stay in or near Torres 
Vedras until I have investigated this matter thoroughly, and 
it will be strange indeed if the House of Alfazema does not 
lend me every assistance with my task.” 

"Do you know any of Guy’s foreign kinfolk?” I asked. 

No, and neither does anyone else at Mariner’s Meed. 
Actually, it does seem rather odd that Guy should visit his 
property and relatives so frequently, yet never bring anyone 
back to enjoy Cornish hospitality in return!” 
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“I suppose you will call at the Castelo Alfazema, first?” I 
questioned. 

“Perhaps, but then again it might be more sensible to pur¬ 
sue a few enquiries in the surrounding district before I make 
my presence known. If the folk at the ( astelo should invite 
me to stay as their guest, it could hamper my movements, 
somewhat.” 

“No doubt I shall see you again before you set off,” I said. 
“But please take care in whatever you do. There might be 
nothing to discover, hut if there should be, those who have 
something to hide could be very dangerous people!” 

“Bates will overcome all! ” Nigel smiled, “Woe betide any 
who tangle with him! ” 

“Corporal Bates? He is still with you?” 

“Of course. 1 (e is my right hand, literally. He clings to me 
like a shadow, and rules me with a rod of iron! Twice have 
I given him his notice, but I might as well save my breath. 
He just refuses to take it.” 

“Probably because he knows you do not really mean it,” 
I replied. “Oh, 1 am glad he is in your service. If he accom¬ 
panies you, all should be well.” 

“Tut-tut, Niece! If I thought Nigel were about to run into 
danger, I should certainly not be amenable to his going! ” 
l hide Edwin looked most put out. “It does not sound at all 
well that we should ask another to venture into a lion’s den, 
and ourselves sit snug and safe at home!” 

“Nobody has asked me to do anything,” Nigel said with 
an air of finality. “I go because I wish to.” 

' Yes, I know,” I agreed hastily. “And although 1 ask you 
to take care, I too do not really think you will be in any 
great peril.” 

Shortly after this exchange of views we went our sep¬ 
arate ways, and when reached my chamber I decided to 
stay there until the late evening when it would be time for me 
to resume my duties in the sick-room. The company from 
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which I had just parted was more than sufficient for the rest 
of the day: what had started as a reasonable discussion had 
nearly ended in argument, and it was entirely my fault! It 
was true that though I had not intended to, I had implied 
that Nigel could be exposed to danger whilst Guy’s own kin 
remained at home in safety. No wonder Uncle Edwin had 
been distressed at the thought that this interpretation might 
be put upon the arrangement. Of course, everybody's nerves 
were on edge, and I should have been aware of this and there¬ 
fore more selective in my choice of words. And had I be¬ 
trayed my own secret by showing what could be construed 
as over-anxiety regarding Nigel’s welfare? If Melita his be- 
trothed, were content that he should go to Lisbon, what 
light had I to fuss over him and beg him to take care? I was 

the one who needed to be wary: .and my chief enemy was 
my own tongue! 


But all the afternoon’s pother was for naught, for Nigel did 
not go to Portugal, Portugal came to us! The long-case 
clock had struck the hour of mid-night and all was still. The 
family had long since retired for the night: only Henry, I 
and two watchers down in the hall were awake when I 
heaid the sound of a carriage and horses being driven at a 
sedate pace towards the house. Instantly I sent Henry down 
to open the great front door so that there should be no un¬ 
seemly knocking upon it, and then waited for his return and 
the information he would bring me regarding the identity 
and business of whomsoever had travelled through the dark¬ 
ness to arrive unexpectedly at a house of mourning. 

"You had best go down, Miss” he told me breathlessly. 
Gentlemen they be, but furriners. It looks like they intend 
to stay, for they’ve brought a deal of baggage! ” 

Well, really! my indignant response to this news was 
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perforce whispered lest I should awaken Grandpapa who 
appeared to be sleeping. “Who on earth would expect us to 
entertain them at such a time as this? You remain here 
Henry, while I have speech with them.” 

As I hastened along the passage-way and descended the 
stairs my wits must have moved at a greater speed than did 
my feet, for I was not entirely surprised to behold two dark 
visaged gentlemen, the elder of whom introduced himself 
with scant ceremony. 

“There is no need to awaken your mistress, girl, the 
steward will suffice. You may tell him that the Comte Raoul 
de Alfazema and a friend have arrived, and are desirous of 
refreshment and apartments. Our valets too are somewhere 
about, and there is also a fool of a coachman and his beasts: 
all of these are in need of some kind of shelter! ” 

My feeling of resentment at his high-handed manner was 
replaced almost immediately by an amused understanding. He 
obviously regarded me as an upper servant, and clad as I was 
in my grey stuff gown, plain cap and apron, it was quite 
natural for him to do so. 

“My lord, pray allow me to extend a welcome to you 
both, then I feel I should make myself known to you. My 
name is Ruth Gillard, grand-daughter to the master of this 
house, and cousin to the late Guy Gillard.” 

“Senhorita, a thousand pardons I beg,” the Comte replied, 
and favoured me with a bow far lower than my state de¬ 
manded. 

“Think nothing of it, sir,” I executed my curtsey, and 
looked enquiringly towards the younger of the two uninvited 
guests. 

“Permit me to present Dom lose, Marques de Siaterro,” 
and after courtesies were once again exchanged, “I fear that 
we come at a very inconvenient hour, but 1 beg you will take 
into account the fact that we are strangers to your country.” 

“By all means, gentlemen,” I replied. “Now I am wonder- 
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ing what would be the best thing to do regarding your com¬ 
fort. The rooms down here have all had their embers raked 
for the night, but upstairs there is a small sitting-room where 
a bright fire is blazing. If you will be content to rest there 
whilst I set matters in hand, perhaps you will be good enough 
to follow me?” 

One of Guy’s friends who had been keeping watch over 
the coffin approached and offered: 

“Would you like me to lead the way to the stables, Miss 

Gillard? These strange servants will need to be given their 
bearings! ” 

Thank you. And if you will rouse the head stable-man, 
he will see to the rest. But bring the valets back with you, if 
you please.” 

Before we mounted the stairs the visitors wished to pay 
their respects to the remains of the person whose death had 

brought them many weary miles, and when they had done 
so, the Comte remarked: 

What a strange place this is! Is there no chapel in which 

your dead can lie with dignity until the last rites are per¬ 
formed ? ” 

“No, there is no private chapel at Mariner's Meed,” I 
replied. “The interrment will take place tomorrow at the 
church where we all worship. " ou have not yet told me sir, 
what relationship you bore to my late cousin?” 

“I was his uncle,” the past tense was stressed slightly. “The 
eldest brother of his mother, my very dear sister the late 
Isabella. As head of the family I have come to make enquiry 
into the death of my late nephew.” 

“And Dom Jose? Is he too related in some way?” 

No Senhorita, that was for the future. There was much to 
be arranged. No vows were exchanged: no promises made. I 
think you English have a way of saying an ‘understanding' is 

it? 


“With whom?” I asked faintly. 
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“The Donna Juanita Inez Teresa de Siaterro. That is why 
Dom Jose accompanies me. Apart from being a good friend of 
my late nephew Guy, he comes to find out what has hap¬ 
pened to the man he hoped to call brother! ” 

“This is news indeed, Dom iose!” I said, and as we were 
by now entering the small upstairs sitting-room, I was able 
to regard the younger of the two gentlemen with greater 
clarity than had been possible in the dimly lit hall below. At 
a guess he was younger than I: the smoothness of his sun- 
kissed golden skin proclaimed youthfulness, although a firm¬ 
ness of chin and the set of his lips gave evidence that here 
was one who gave commands, and expected them to be 
obeyed instantly. His eyes were like brown velvet, fringed 
with lashes the length of which made me aware that mine 
were short and stubbly in comparison, and his hair was of 
the darkest brown, cut close to curl about his head and crown 
the countenance of the most handsome young man I have 
ever beheld. He was tall, though slender, and he bore himself 
with ali the unconscious arrogance of the true grandee; but 
1 a in pleased to say there were no paltry airs and graces about 
him, and to me he was civility itself! 

“Of course, Senhorita,” Dom Jose explained in careful 
though heavily accented English. “My sister herself was un¬ 
aware that I even considered Guy’s aspirations for her hand 
in marriage. But they loved each other, and though my sister 
could have looked much higher when the time was ripe for 
her to form an alliance, what would you? They loved each 
other: I loved them both, and love makes fools of us all, does 
it not?” 

“Did Sir Jacob know of my late cousin’s hopes?” I en¬ 
quired. 

“Perhaps, who can say? Guy might have waited to obtain 
my consent before seeking his grandfather’s blessing. As Dom 
Raoul has told you, there was merely an understanding. After 
all, we might not have been able to agree on financial settle- 
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ments and things of that nature.” Dom Jose's youthful 

appearance was utterly belied by his mature and worldly out¬ 
look. 

“Well, if you gentlemen will excuse me I will rouse the 
servants and make arrangements for your accommodation. 
Wine and food will be brought to you at once, and your 
chambers will be ready in the shortest time possible.” 

“You are too kind, Senhorita.” 

Actually, I left everything to Henry. He knew the run of 
the house far better than I did, and so it was more sensible 
for me to remain with Grandpapa whilst he awakened Rus- 
kin and Mrs Mawes and passed the responsibility of enter¬ 
taining the Portuguese nobility into their more capable hands. 
When all was in readiness for our guests in so few minutes as 
to make me feel quite proud of the efficiency of the house- 
ho d staff, I was informed so that I could bid the gentlemen 
good night. 

“My lords, your rooms are prepared and so are those of 
your servants. 1 lere is Ruskin the butler and Mrs Mawes who 
heads the female staff at Mariner’s Meed. They will be 
pleased to do anything within their power to aid your com¬ 
fort, and if you will accompany them, they will show you to 
your apartments where your valets await you.” 

I was the first to step from the sitting-room, Dom Jose 
closely behind me and his startled: “Mama Mia! ” and his 
swift action of crossing himself brought a smile to my lips. 

He could be forgiven for having thought he had seen a vision; 
for indeed, he had! 

She stood at the i:ar end of the corridor, and the glow from 
the lamp that she bore bathed her in a radiance that at first 
glance could have been mistaken for ethereal. Her golden hair 
cascaded in luxuriant waves almost to her knees: the pristine 
whiteness of a negligee covered her from neck to ankle, and 
as she had forebore to don slippers, dainty little feet peeped 
from beneath its hem. But what caught and held the eye was 
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her lovely face, blue eyes wide in wonderment as she gazed 
upon us. 

“Ruth, is aught amiss?” Melita called softly. “I thought I 
heard the servants moving about.” 

I hurried towards her. “We have gentlemen visitors,” I 
said. “But everything else is the same as it was.” 

“Visitors? Where are they?” 

“Right behind me 1” 

No mouse could have squeaked in more alarm, as with a 
flash of pink heel and with golden hair flying, Melita fled 
from sight around a turn in the corridor, and back to the 
sanctuary of her chamber. 

Dom Jose's face was ashen beneath the bronzed hue of his 
skin. 

“Madre de Dios, what was that? ” he whispered. 

“Sir, you take the Madonna's name in vain,” I remon¬ 
strated gently. “That, as you call her, was my cousin if you 
please! Miss Melita Brant, who will no doubt be burning 
with shame at this very moment for having allowed herself 
to be seen en deshabille 

“I beg your pardon Senhorita, and hers,” Dom Jose said 
with quickly returned assurance. “The sudden appearance ol 
the young lady was unexpected, and I am sure you will 
agree, one does not see a sight such as she presented every 
day! ” 

“No more one does, sir,” my lips must have twitched, and 
the smile which he gave me in return gave promise that in 
addition to all his other qualities, he possessed a sense of 
humour. It was upon this note that I surrendered the two 
Portuguese noblemen to the tender care of the servants, and 
took myself back to Grandpapa and my duties. 

But upon returning to the sick-room I found there was 
nothing to do but keep a vigilant eye on the patient who 
seemed to be sleeping naturally, and whilst doing so it was 
quite possible to think about the newly arrived uninvited 
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guests and the news which they had brought with them. 
The news that Guy had been contemplating marriage, and 
had found the lady whom he wanted to make his bride! 

The more I thought about these so recent revelations, the 
less I liked the new ideas which followed in their train. Until 
only a tew short hours ago 1 aad been convinced that though 
Guy's death had been tragic in the extreme, it was purely 
accidental. Then it had been disclosed that there was some 
sort of mystery surrounding his demise, and to my mind the 
only explanation was that perhaps some paltry disagreement 
had led to blows; for that Guy should have aroused the en¬ 
mity of any man sufficiently for that same person to en¬ 
compass his death deliberately, was entirely preposterous! 
But were more sinister currents at work? Guy had wanted to 
wed, and once he had done so, it was more than likely he 
would beget an heir! Now, as he had died without issue, 
the property and fortune which he had inherited from his 
mother, would revert to his Portuguese kinfolk: one of the 
House of Alfazema! Which of these relatives would benefit 
from such a state of affairs? And were any of them capable 
of planning and executing cold-blooded murder? 

Of course, they could all be completely innocent and my 
suspicions totally unfounded. There was another possible 
motive which should not be overlooked. Jealousy! Was there 
one who loved the Donna Juanita de Siaterro, and was deso¬ 
late at the thought of losing her to a rival? Did she have 
many admirers, this lady of Portugal? Her brother liad told 
me that she could have looked much higher than poor Guy 
when it came to selecting a husband: was there one of her 
own rank, or more noble still, who would not think twice 
about removing the person af an English upstart from the 
path which his own heart chose to follow? Such a one would 
not even have to engage in the business himself. A word to a 
trusted servant: a purse of gold changing hands, and the 
dastardly deed would be done! 
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And who would know? How could we Gillards, living on 
the far-off coast of Cornwall, ever find out what had truly 
taken place? Murder or misadventure; greed or passion? 
Even if Nigel did go to see what he could discover, how 
could lie penetrate a probable wall of silence? Really, it 
would be better that he did neither. To find the guilty party, 
if one existed, would not bring Guy back to us; and in 
attempting to do so, Migel too could lose his life. No: that I 
could not bear! Somehow I must stop him, for though our 
paths would take us different ways, and in future years we 
should rarely meet, just to know that he too trod upon this 
fair, sweet Earth was a crumb of comfort; and if that were 
denied me, my life would be empty indeed! 




SIX 

Melita was wit! me the next morning before I had even left 
my bed! My breakfast had been brought and my room pre¬ 
pared for the moment of rising when she burst in upon me 
as though she were pursued by demons. 

“What on earth is the matter?’' I asked, startled. 

“Oh Ruth, as if you did not know! I have raced along the 
corridor outside your room, lest they should see me! What¬ 
ever will they think? And now I must keep to my chamber 
until after they have gone, and heaven knows when that will 
be!” 

“Why should you do that? You are talking about the 
visitors, I presume ? ” 

)1 course I am. How can I face them after what hap¬ 
pened last night? To stand before them in just my night¬ 
gown and wrap, without even a night-cap or slippers! And 
they are lords, too! ” 

“I fail to see what difference that makes, or why you 
should be so embarrased. It could happen to anyone, and 
the fact that the gentlemen are titled does not signify either 
way,” I soothed. 

“But in front of nobility, Ruth! ” 

-“Why be so impressed by their rank? Your own future 
brother-in-law is a nobleman, and you do not stand in awe 
of him! ” 
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“But he is only a baron! One of our guests is a marquis, 
and the other is a count! The latter is our equivalent to an 
earl, is it not?" 

“Yes, that is correct. But there is no need to make a fuss, 
and anyway, only one of them saw you, and then it was just 
for an instant!" 

“Which one?" 

“Does it matter? Actually, it was the younger of the two 
gentlemen, and 1 fancy he thought he had seen an appari¬ 
tion ! You gave him quite a fright!" 

“Now that is not a bit kind! ” Melita was goaded into re¬ 
plying. “I am sure I did no such thing!" 

“As you wish. Now Cousin, I must get up or I will be late 

in taking up my duties." 

“Which is which, anyway? Who is the younger one, and 
what are they both like ?" 

“The one who spied you is Dom Jose, Marques de Siaterro. 
He is tall, dark, devastatingly handsome and was a friend of 
Guy. The elder one is Dom Raoul, Comte de Alfazema. He is 
middle-aged, not quite so tall but also dark, with a little 
pointed beard. He was Guy’s uncle." 

“How long are they staying?” 

“I have no idea," I replied. “You had best ask your Mama, 
and if you will find a means of doing so at once, I can leave 
my bed and make myself ready to face the world in peace." 

“Oh very well. I can see you are anxious for me to be gone. 
I will return to my room: my prison, rather! I now know 
how those who are incarcerated feel!" 

“Melita, please do not treat me to an exhibition of melo¬ 
drama. I haven’t the time and anyway, the remedy is in 
your own hands. You may join the rest of the company 
whenever you choose!" 

“I cannot! You know how sensitive I am! I should die 
from mortification!" 

“Well, if you will not do that, perhaps you can summon 
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enough courage to take a stroll with me this afternoon when 
I am off duty," I suggested. "If the weather permits, we can 
sneak down the servants' stairs and leave the house by the 
rear entrance." 

Yes, yes please! Ruth, you are an angel! I shall see you 
later, then.” 

Poor Melita! Although my words might have sounded un¬ 
sympathetic during our short conversation, I was quite con¬ 
scious of how she must be feeling. She rarely went anywhere 
or saw a face different from those she had seen all her life. 
Now here were two noble and important strangers whom she 
was well aware she could easily captivate with her beauty, 
and the opportunity was to be denied her by her own innate 
modes? y. Any pleasure to be had from meeting an earl and 
a marquis would be submerged in the sea of embarrassment 
which would engulf her immediately they came face to face. 

I ‘ ere was a slight but definite improvement in my grand¬ 
father's condition: his eyes were open during all the time 
that Henry and I washed and tended him, though the lid of 
one still drooped a little; and as we settled him once again 
against a bank of pillows, he moved his left hand! When 
Henry had been dismissed to the sitting-room I told Grand¬ 
papa that we had guests, merely mentioning that they were 
Portuguese and known to Guy, but I did not elaborate on the 
reason for their coming. If Grandpapa had blotted from his 
mind the tragic event, the news of which had led to his 
seizure, it would be cruel indeed to distress him by reminding 
him of its existence. That Melita had been spied by the 
strangers in her nightrail was just the thing to amuse the old 
gentleman in the normal way, so I told him of that, and of 
her ensuing discomfiture. And then I bade him rest, which 
like a little child he did, closing his eyes obediently; and as I 
watched over him my heart was filled with tenderness for 
this mighty oak of a man, struck by the lightning of tragedy 
so that those who had readily turned to him for strength and 
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guidance, must now in turn be the stalwart supports on 
which he could lean. 

Guy’s funeral was to be at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and before then Doctor Herring was expected. I Ie would make 
his professional visit to the sick-room, then stay to luncheon 
with the family and join the mourners who would follow Guy 
upon his last journey. But first I must convince the doctor 
that my suggested remedy of fox-glove tea for the patient 
should be tried. If it were administered with care and in very 
small doses it could do no harm, and might perform the 
miracle which I had seen it work on other occasions. But 
strangely enough I did not have to use the arguments that I 
had been prepared to expound. 

“Ah Miss Gillard, good morning to you. And how are we 

today?” 

This I took to be an enquiry as to the state of the patient’s 
health. 

“A little better I think, Doctor. We are still very poorly, 
but there is a noticeable improvement in our condition. There 
has been a sign of movement, tool” 

“Excellent! Excellent! Dame Nature is aiding us as 1 said 
she would. Skilful nursing as well, of course. There is no 
denying that!” 

“And the remedy which we were discussing yesterday?” I 
asked. “Have you had any further thoughts regarding 
that?” 

“I was about to tell you, Miss Gillard.” Doctor Herring 
looked at me with some displeasure for my temerity at bring¬ 
ing him so swiftly to the point “I have given the matter 
careful consideration, and as you seem to be a capable young 
woman, I am prepared to sanction its use. Before coming here 
this morning I made what I judge to be a suitable infusion 
from the leaves of the plant. Here it is, and here also are the 
directions to be followed whilst administering it. You must 
observe these instructions to the letter, for I am sure there 
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is no need for me to tell you of the possible results if you do 
not! ” 

“No indeed, Doctor Herring. I am well aware that an over¬ 
dose of the drug might prove fatal!" 

When he had gone I had leisure to savour my small vic¬ 
tory to the full. An old-wives cure, true; but the wise old 
women who had spent their lives in the so bounteous 
countryside, very often knew the properties of plants of 
which the most eminent physician could be ignorant. A tisane 
made from the leaves of the fox-glove had originally been 
thought of as a cure for dropsy, but it also had a peculiar side- 
effect which seemed to strengthen the heart. Wise-women 
who doctored the poor used it without a second thought, but 
a member of the established medical profession would usually 
shy away from it, especially if his patient should be an im¬ 
portant personage! Really, they could not be blamed for 
their attitude, for nobody could explain why the plant was so 
beneficial to those who suffered from seizures and heart- 
attacks, and the results could not be guaranteed. But I had 
seen it used with so much success that I was prepared to take 
responsibility for any outcome of its prescription; for my 
confidence was absolute that it could only do good if handled 
with care. 

Luncheon was over and Grandpapa was again asleep when 
the funeral procession began to form in the courtyard below 
his window. From near and far the mourners had come: dur¬ 
ing the course of the morning every kind of vehicle had made 
its way up the drive and around the house to the stables 
which lay behind. Many too, had come mounted and their 
beasts were taken from the riders, to be led away in the same 
direction. Every man would be afoot when he followed the 
coffin: I say every man, for in Cornwall, women do not 
‘walk' to funerals; custom decrees that the funeral service and 
interment should be purely masculine affairs, and the fairer 
sex are either expected to be desolate from grief, or if made 
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from sterner stuff, are looked to for the provision of the 
funeral feast, the lavishness of which is thought to betoken 
the extent of one’s sorrow at the passing of the departed. I 
wondered what our guests would think when told they were 
to trudge behind the hearse, along with the rest of the 
mourners. Would these Portuguese grandees take exception 
to walking in the company of many whom they might con¬ 
sider peasants? Actually, that Guy's coffin should be borne 
in a hearse was a rare thing rather than a rule! Usually 
these conveyances were used only for those who had been 
town-dwellers: but in outlying districts such as ours, it was 
the common practise for relays of bearers to carry the coffin 
to the church! And the closer related or more friendly one 
had been with the deceased, the greater was one’s share of 
the carrying! If the church should be nearby, the duty was 
not too onerous; but if a distance of two or three miles had 
to be traversed, sometimes across meadowland and along 
seldom trodden paths, the task was not to be sneezed at! 
Should that have been the case, our noble guests might well 
have wished that they had never come to this country 
peopled by such barbarians! 

Upon returning to my room at tour o’clock, I found Melita 
ready to preside over a tea-tray. 

“Ah, here you are,” she said brightly. “I thought we would 
drink our tea in here and then go straight out. There is such 
a commotion going on downstairs, and we are far better off 
up here out of the way.” 

“You have been down, then? I asked. 

“Only for a moment, and first 1 mad& sure that everyone 
but Mama was still out. Of course Mrs Mawes and all the 
maidservants are there too, piling great platters of food 
and pitchers of drink on every available space. How 
they can even think of viands at a time like this astounds 
me!” 

* 

“Well, everyone is not so sensitive as you, Cousin,” I said 
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dryly. ‘‘We lesser mortals find that our bodies demand sus¬ 
tenance, especially if we have been exerting them unduly." 

“Meaning that I am totally useless? Yes I know I am, and 
sometimes I wish I were different But I am not: I am as 
nature made me, and there is no changing that!" she 
sounded so contrite (hat I was ashamed oi my sharpness of 
tone. 

“Melita, we would not have you any other than the way 
you are," 1 smiled. “How dull a place this world would be if 
we were all cast in the same mould. You have a lovely face 
and a sweet disposition, and that is your contribution to 
society in general and this family in particular. I for one, 
would not like to see you any different from how you are! ” 

“Do you really mean that? How kind you are to say so, 
but sometimes I truly long to be capable and self-disciplined 
like you are. And the adventures you have had, whilst I 
have never done anything of any importance at all!" 

“We are all called upon to follow our own path in life,” I 
said con fortingly. “Mine might take me further afield than 
yours does you, but we will each get satisfaction from the 
tasks that lie ahead of us. I shall devote my life to nursing 
the sick, you will spend yours in making Nigel happy, and 
perhaps raising a family. Both are worthwhile, and neither 
is more important than the other." 

“Oh, how dreary you make it all sound! Come on, let us 
leave the house before that crowd get back from church. I 
have brought my bonnet and shawl in here. Just look! It is 
Mama's bonnet really, and must be at least ten years old. I 
had to borrow it because I do not possess a black of my own. 

I hate black! Ah, that is nice! I do like your grey one. Can 
I try it on? No, I hadn't better or ' will be wasting time. 
You are not ready, surely? You cannot leave the house like 
that! Where are your hoops?" 

“If you refer to my crinoline petticoat, you may have ob¬ 
served that I have not worn it all day. It would be most in- 
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convenient to wear it in the sick-room, and I fail to see why 
I should don it now! After all, the whole point of going out 
the back way is so that we shall not meet anybody, so come 
along, do! ” 

Perhaps wl ten she grew older Melita would begin to appre¬ 
ciate how the extreme contrast of black enhanced her colour¬ 
ing : it was the perfect foil for her golden and white love¬ 
liness. True her bonnet was too mature for her in design, and 
it was so out-dated that it even had a blind which could be 
raised or lowered, attached to the brim; but the widths of her 
skirts were in keeping with the latest mode, and all in all, she 
looked a picture. That she had admired my head-covering 
gave me a feeling of gratification, for Melita was nothing if 
not conscious of what was in the best of taste; and though 
none of my clothes were made up in gay colours, I was con¬ 
fident that they would meet with approval from her most 
critical eye. I felt most comfortable in garments of a sombre 
hue, blues, browns and greys; but for evening wear I often 
favoured the deeper jewel colours, ruby, emerald or sapphire, 
and though I was not a slave to fashion, I prided myself that 
nobody could accuse me of being a dowd! 

She whisked me along the corridor, around a corner, and 
down only half-remembered back-stairs; stairs which in my 
childhood I had so laboriously clambered up and down in the 
wake of my three heroes. 

“Look out, she is coming!” boyish trebles echoed in my 
memory, and I recalled how the pace oi my infant legs 
would quicken from the fear of being left so far behind that 
1 should lose sight of the trio whom I had loved with a dog¬ 
like devotion. Melita hurried me through the kitchen, though 
in spite of the bustling activity, I should have liked to linger 
there. Many were the small cakes and tarts, sometimes warm 
from the oven, which had been pressed into my greedy little 
hands during those far-off yesterdays; and though Cook was 
now a different personage from the one I had known, every- 



thing else seemed the same as it had always been. The back 
of the house faced the sea, so our steps led us in that direc¬ 
tion: through the stable-yard, past a meadow where the 
horses of the mourners had been left to graze, and another in 
which carts and carriages of every description were standing. 
On then to the coarse, slippery grass that topped the cliffs, 
and over that until we paused to draw breath on the crest of 
a particularly steep rise. Although the sky was heavy with 
cloud, otherwise nature had been kind to us regarding the 
weather. A strong wind blew in from the sea, causing Melita 
to give her undivided attention to her skirts, and as mine 
were staying decently in position, ! was able to regard her 
efforts to retain a semblence of dignity with a certain 
amount of amused complacency. 

“Ruth, if you keep that infuriating expression of smug¬ 
ness on your face, I shall feel sorely tempted to slap it away!" 
Melita said, laughingly. “Let us get out of this wind, for 
goodness sake! " 

“Very well. Where shall we go?" I enquired meekly. 

“If we take that path to the left it will bring us to Friar's 
Wood. From there it is only a short walk home." 

Friar’s Wood! During the time it had taken me to reach 
womanhood it had shrunk from an immense forest, into what 
an adult eye would consider to be little more than a spinney: 
a bridge now crossed the tiny stream, and the stepping-stones 
which had more than once encompassed my downfall, were 
no longer to be seen. Waves of nostalgia flooded over me 
until I was brought back to the present by my cousin’s ur¬ 
gent: 

“Oh Ruth, look! hey are coming back, and I did so want 
to return to the house, unseen!" 

Melita was right. Already a few of the mourners were 
collecting their horses, obviously anxious to reach their homes 
before darkness overtook them. 

we wait until these have gone, we shall be able to enter 
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unobtrusively whilst the rest are at table/’ t said. “We shall 
just have to be patient." 

“I’m cold! ” 

“Shall we go in, then?” 

“No, no. Oh dear, whyever did we come?” 

i bit back the retort that swiftly rose to my lips, and men¬ 
tally resolved that in the future I should think twice before 
trying to bring a little pleasure into the lives of others. It was 
obvious that Melita was blaming me for our predicament, al¬ 
though if it were not for her faux pas of the night before, we 
could have re-entered the house at any time, without hesi¬ 
tation. 

“I think all those who are going now, have gone,” I was 
able to say at last. “If we hasten, we should be all right.” 

We would have been too, if at that particular moment our 
Portuguese guests had not evinced an interest in horse-flesh 
and a desire to see what the stables at Mariner's Meed con¬ 
tained. So it was that we met in the stable-yard, and it was 
all I could do to control my countenance when Melita in¬ 
stantly lowered the blind on her bonnet and retreated into a 
private world of her own behind its impenetrable screen; no 
doubt in the hope that if she could not see, she in turn, might 
not be seen. 1 ler disguise would have been quite effective if 
it had not been for her chignon: like a mass of burnished 
gold it projected from beneath the back of her bonnet, and 
drew every eye! i’hineas, Nigel and Dom Raoii 1 approached 
us at a leisurely pace, but Dom Jose obviously recognised his 
‘vision’ of the night before and lost no time in greeting me 
with an elaborate bow and saying: 

“Senhorita Ruth, I bid you good-day. The sight of two 
such lovely ladies lifts a little the sadness of the heart,” and 
then he looked from me to Melita expectantly, and what 
could I do but introduce them to each other? 

“Melita, may I present Dom Jose, the Marques de Siaterro? 
Sir, this is my cousin Miss Melita Brant.” 
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“I am enchanting, Donna Melita. No, no! Enchanted! 
That is the word I wish to use, is it not?” 

A gurgle of laughter came from behind the blind, 

“That is a thing which only you can decide, Milord, I in 
turn, ain happy to make your acquaintance.” 

And under the circumstances it would have been extremely 
rude to keep her face covered by the appendage on the anti¬ 
quated bonnet, so perforce Melita had to leave the shelter 
from behind which she had been hiding from the gaze of our 
guests, and confront them bravely. After exchanging just a 
few commonplace remarks, we went our separate ways and 
as we entered the house Melita observed: 

‘Tou did not tell me how charming they were! My stars, 
is he not just what a lord should be? The kind you read 
about in romances, I mean! ” 

“Yes. He does rather look as though he had stepped from 
between the pages of a book,” ! agreed. 

“Well, now that the awkward moment of meeting is over, 
i see no reason why I should not go down for dinner.” 

“No reason at ah ! In fact it will cause comment if you do 
not. Nigel at least, deserves a little more of your company 
than he has been enjoying lately.” 

“You are right, Ruth. Mama too, will need my support 
in entertaining our guests. Are you going down as 
well?” 

“No, I think not. I feel tired, so I shall rest and then dine 
in my room. Do not orget, I have to take up my duties 
again at ten o’clock tonight.” 

“Poor creature, you must be weary beyond words so I will 
not detain you a moment longer.” 

My bonnet was still on my head when there came a gentle 
rap upon my chamber door, and thinking vexedly that it was 
Melita again, I crossed to it briskly instead of calling a per¬ 
mission to enter as was my usual custom. But ! had mentally 
misjudged my cousin, for it was one of the maidservants. 
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“If you please, Miss, Mr Pickering desires your presence 
in the library.” 

“Mr Pickering?” 

“He is the Master’s gentleman of business, Miss. And poor 
Master Guy’s.” 

Of course, there would surely be a Will to be read, though 
I had no idea how that should concern me. 

“Very well. You may tell him that I shall be down 
directly.” 

As I tidied my hair, my memory asserted itself. Pickering 
& Pickering, Solicitors of ralmouth. 1 recalled how surprised 
I had been on hearing that Cousin Phineas had taken a 
junior partnership in the same practise, so now they would 
be styled Pickering, Pickering & Brant. Although my cousin 
was a qualified solicitor he would probably be given the less 
important business to handle, and anyway, it would be quite 
unethical for him to be entrusted with financial matters in¬ 
volving his own family, unless it were at their express desire! 
So Phineas would be as ignorant as I of Guy's last wishes, 
and the contents of Grandpapa’s Will would also be un¬ 
known to him. For the first time the thought struck me that 
now Phineas himself would be heir to Mariner's Meed, in 
addition to his own father’s fortune. Still, in future years he 
would be no more wealthy than Guy would have been if he 
had lived, for the latter had all of his Portuguese possessions 
as well! 

For a young man who had been singularly blessed in mat¬ 
ters pertaining to worldly goods, Guy had comparatively 
little to leave to anybody. Much of his ready money which 
had come to him in the form of his mother’s dowry, together 
with all properties and interests in Portugal, would return to 
their original source: the House of Alfazema. The allowance 
which Grandpapa had made him ceased upon his death, so 
the estate of poor Guy was not a large one. Nigel was to 
have his favourite horse; Phineas, his small sloop. Aunt 
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Caroline and Melita were invited to select any keepsake that 
took their fancy, but was the chief beneficiary! 

“To my cousin Ruth Gillard I leave the sum of one hun¬ 
dred guineas, to do with as she chooses; and in addition I 
leave to the afore-mentioned Ruth Gillard, all shares owned 
by me in the railway companies in which I have an interest, 
together with all benefits accruing therefrom! ” 

Mr Pickering regarded me over the top of a pair of pince- 
nez which seemed in constant danger of toppling off the end 

of his nose, and then continued reading various bequests to 
the servants. 

Totally bemused by this unlooked for generosity on the 
part of my deceased cousin, I withdrew my attention from 
the solicitors droning voice so that I might consider my 
change of fortune. One hundred guineas! What a lot of 
w ings I could do with such an amount, and fancy Guy 
leaving me his railway shares! Only recently I had been re¬ 
gretting the fact that I had not invested as Uncle Edwin had 
advised, and now here I was with an assured income from the 
companies in which I had thought it too late to show an 
interest. Guy had given me a second chance and I could now 
look to the future without a worry in the world regarding 
matters of a financial nature. Why he should have done so 
was a complete mystery, but I was thankful that he had and 
did not consider it necessary to speculate too closely upon his 
motives! 


* * # 

Grandpapa was making slow but steady progress in his fight 
towards recovery. He still could not speak, but his eyes held 
an awareness that had been lacking, and they rested upon my 
face whilst I indulged in a one-sided chat with him before 
settling him for the night. He was sleeping soundly when I 
heard the muted voices of the rest of the household as they 
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came upstairs to seek their beds; then all went quiet, and 1 
sat alone to stare into the glowing coals of the fire and offer 
up a prayer of gratitude that my grandfather should be so 
much better in health than he had been when I first arrived. 

Apart from the faint ticking of a distant clock the silence 
was absolute, so it was that the crunch of footfalls upon the 
gravelled drive was distinctly audible. I glanced at my fob- 
watch : it was nearly one o’clock in the morning! Surely we 
were not to have more nocturnally arriving visitors, come all 
the way from Portugal? Before rousing Henry I thought I 
had best make sure that my ears were not playing tricks on 
me, so I turned the single lamp even lower, and raised one 
of the curtains. 

The wind had dropped somewhat and a sickle moon was 
struggling to make its presence felt tl i rough banks of cloud, 
but giving sufficient light for me to see the darkly outlined 
figure of a man standing still as a statue upon the pale grey¬ 
ness of the drive. I could not identify his features, nor even 
the clothes he wore, but he gave the impression that he was 
looking up towards one of the first floor windows; and as I 
watched, from the shadow of some nearby bushes emerged 
another male figure, to beckon to the first one, and then both 
disappeared from sight into the shelter afforded by those same 
shrubs. 

Agog with curiosity, I waited to see what would happen 
next. Who could be abroad at this hour, and behaving in 
such an odd manner? If the same scene had been enacted be¬ 
fore my bedchamber in Clapham, I should instantly have 
suspected that thieves were a-prowl; but here in Cornwall; 
the crime of burglary was virtually unknown. In any event, 
that two people should meet in such a stealthy way was un¬ 
likely to bode good for other folk, and it was a much startled 
Henry whom I awoke from his doze in the sitting-room, to 
direct that he should go downstairs at once and make the 
rounds of the house; ensuring that all doors and windows 
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were securely fastened, but giving him no reason for this 
seemingly strange request 

"Mr Ruskin always sees to that, Miss," he protested. 

“Perhaps he does, but you will oblige me by doing it again, 
if you please," I said, and returned to my place of observa¬ 
tion at Grandpapa's window. I stood there until I heard the 
clock strike two, and as there had been no further sign of 
movement and Henry had reported that all bolts and bars 
were in place, and all doors locked, I relaxed once more in 
my chair. Whatever was going on outside the house, could 
not penetrate within it, but it was very puzzling all the 
same. That a little free-trading was being executed was a 
possible solution to the mystery, though not a very likely one. 
Things like that were conducted well away from any habi¬ 
tation of importance, and the landing of an illicit cargo and 
the transportation of the same would never come within sight 
of a great house such as Mariner’s Meed, the owner of which 
was a magistrate! True, there was known to be some par¬ 
ticularly fine brandy in Grandpapa’s cellars, and Aunt Caro¬ 
line had always dispensed the costliest of tea with a most 
lavish hand; but these were gifts inspired by the affection of 
honest sea-farers! [sic/] And anyone caught perpetrating 
the nefarious crime of smuggling would receive small mercy 
from the pillar of respectability that my grandsire was known 
to be. The colonies, that was the place for those who broke 
i ier Majesty's laws; and any who were stupid enough to be 
caught doing so, deserved to be sent there! 


SEVEN 

Although nobody could have described the atmosphere as 
festive, once the funeral was over those who remained at 
Mariner’s Meed could easily have been mistaken for a small, 
genteel house-party, apart from the mourning that was still 
being worn. Phineas could lose no more time from his busi¬ 
ness affairs, so he returned to Falmouth where he resided in 
chambers whilst there, but then sailed along the coast line on 
Friday afternoons to spend the week-ends with us. Dom 
Raoul and Dom fose seemed to be enjoying themselv es in a 
quiet way, or they made no mention of an imminent de¬ 
parture; so Nigel too, stayed to help Uncle Edwin entertain 
the noble guests. 

Grandpapa was well on the road to recovery, and as I was 
far less anxious about him than 1 had been during those first 
few days, 1 was able to spend a little time with the down¬ 
stairs company with an easy mind. Nevertheless I was 
rather shocked when I went down to take tea one day and 
found just Aunt Caroline and Melita present in the winter- 
parlour, but the latter lady wearing a gown of lilac poplin! 

“Yes Ruth, I have gone into half mourning,” Melita said 
in answer to the expression which must have been on my 
face. “I could not wear Mama’s black indefinitely, and I have 
no intention of having any made up for myself! Guy was 
only my cousin, after all! ” 
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"Far be it from me to judge anybody/’ I replied* "You must 
wear what you think fitting." 

"There! I told you Ruth would understand," Aunt Caro¬ 
line said, then to me,” Melita sets great store by your 
opinion, my dear. And she is quite right to do so. You always 
know just what is proper under any circumstances!" 

Was that the impression I gave to others? How boringly 
correct I sounded, and I smiled wryly into my cup as I 
realised that my aunt’s remark might be justified. Ruth Gill- 
ard, spinster; unlikely to wed and devoting her life to good 
works. What an admirable description, but how deadly, 
deadly dull! I was saved from making a reply to this double- 
edged compliment by the entrance of the gentlemen. They 
had been a-riding and were returned in excellent humour 
from an afternoon spent in exploring the nearby country¬ 
side. I noticed with interest that Dom Jose went to take his 
cup from my aunt, then with an amazing speed under the 
circumstances, almost darted across the room to join Melita 
who was sitting on a comfortable settle near the fire. Her 
skirts were so wide that there was only room for one person 
to perch beside her, so perforce Nigel seated himself in an 
easy chair and left the two of them to converse together in 
tones so low, that strain my ears as I might, I could not 
catch the gist of their discourse. 

] i i i iad been in her fiance’s shoes I should have wanted to 
know what was being said that could make Melita blush so 
prettily and lower her eyelids in confusion, thereby accentu¬ 
ating the length of those long, long lashes which now lay 
like twin fans atop of her rosy cheeks, should have wanted 
to hear the amusing remark that brought an audible gasp, 
then an enchanting chuckle from between her lips; and the 
fact that Melita was already wearing half-colours would have 
made me wonder if she were dressing to please me, her be¬ 
trothed; or setting out to bewitch by her beauty, this young, 
handsome, rich grandee from Portugal! But Nigel did not 
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even cast a glance in their direction, and i knew in my heart 
that though other folk might think of me as a person of 
noble ideas and lofty sentiments, I was neither of those 
things. I was capable of base jealousy, worthless suspicions 
and spiteful thoughts. And pettiness! For that Dom Jose had, 
in his own mind at least, elevated my cousin to the peerage 
of Portugal by addressing her as Donna Melita, whereas for 
me Senhorita Ruth sufficed, rankled! Oh yes, although I 
knew it did not matter in the least, it rankled! 

The days passed swiftly by. Melita continued to wear her 
pretty pastel coloured gowns, though as a concession to 
mourning she would set a becoming black velvet ribbon in 
her golden hair, and every time I saw her she looked lovelier 
than the time before: but with features such as she possessed, 
she would still have arrested the eye with her beauty if she 
had clad herself in a sack! The guests remained, but one day 
Uncle Edwin was forced to disturb the pleasant routine by 
announcing that he must away to Falmouth on the morrow, 
there to execute some business regarding the estate of Marin¬ 
er's Meed. As he had kept the account books of Grandpapa's 
property for many years, this news brought no great sur¬ 
prise to any of the family, and it was arranged that he should 
remain in Falmouth overnight and journey back the day 
after. 

“It is all very well for Phineas, and you Nigel, to skip 
along the coastline in a small sailing vessel, but I have never 
been over-fond of transport by water! I know it was a means 
of speedy conveyance on that sad occasion when we went to 
identify poor Guy, but I felt queasy for days afterwards! Just 
give me dry land, and whoever will may take to the sea with 
my compliments! ” 

When my duties were finished the next day, I descended 
the stairs expecting to join the others for tea, but found 
only Aunt Caroline who informed me that Uncle Edwin had 
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departed many tours since, and that everybody else was out 
riding. 

“Melita too.'" I asked in amazement, for she made no 
secret of her dislike for anything of an equestrian nature, and 

if she travelled any distance, infinitely preferred to do so by 
carriage! 

Yes, she lias gone as well. I was really proud of the way 
she decided to sacrifice her own inclinations and accompany 
the gentlemen, for you know she is not a great one for the 
saddle. But with your uncle gone, it struck her quite forcibly 
that il would be rather au imposition on i'ligel's good nature 
to expect him to be the guests' sole guide and host." 

Actually, Nigel too is a guest," I remarked. 

“Yes, I know. That is what Melita said, and that is why 
she thought it behoved her as the only member of the family 
who was available, to ride out with them," 

“They are late getting back." 

“Not really. They were undecided as to where they should 
go, althougii I think it likely that Kynaston Grange will be 
their final destination. If so, they are sure to take tea over 
there with Lord Rupert before returning home, and he will 
keep them talking for as long as he possibly can! Poor soul, 
he must get rather lonely!" 

“I expect he does,” I agreed, then. “If you do not mind, I 
think I shall take my usual stroll before going to rest." 

“Yes dear, do. You must not neglect your own health, and 
a breath of air will surely be of benefit to you after being 
mewed up in the sick-room for most of the day." 

We were by now well into November, so first I went to my 
room to put on cloak and bonnet, and then set out along my 
favourite route which would lead me to the cliff-tops. The 
sea held a fascination for me, and in the ordinary way I 
should have been content to stand for many minutes, just 
watching the mighty waves of the incoming tide hurl them¬ 
selves to instant obliteration upon the rock strewn beach far 
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below. But on this particular day it was too cold to remain 
for long in the full blast of an easterly wind, and as there was 
no shelter of any kind, I turned inland to follow the path 
leading to briar’s Wood. Although the hours of daylight 
were growing noticeably shorter, it was not until I entered 
the woodland itself that I became aware of how quickly night 
was falling, ft was gloomy beneath the trees, many of which 
were pine or fir, but I judged that the light should hold until 
I had reached the other side of them, and then the distance 
which must be covered before I sighted the house was 
negligible. 

All was quiet: even the birds had retired for the night and 
only the soughing of the wind in the topmost branches of 
the trees could be heard, when from behind me came the 
sharp crack of a sturdy twig being snapped by some heavy 
object resting upon it. I turned to see if anyone were ap¬ 
proaching, for 1 knew of no local wild animal that carried 
sufficient weight to break a strong piece of wood with any 
degree of force: but there was nothing, and nobody answered 
my cry of: 

‘'Hello! Is anyone there?” 

Perhaps it was ridiculous, but I could not rid myself of 
the feeling that 1 was not alone! Telling myself that I was 
becoming chilled and that I must step out briskly to warm 
myself, I hurried along. But to increase the circulation one 
does not need to cast glances over one's shoulder quite so 
often as I found myself doing, and as I neared the little 
bridge, I chided myself for my foolishness. I was almost 
home: the trees were already thinning, and it was much 
lighter now that I had nearly reached the open countryside. 
Then something of a completely different nature caught my 
attention and again I halted. Was this all that was left of the 
majestic oak that had been our specia 1 tree? We children had 
called it the King of the Forest, and in return for this com¬ 
pliment it had supported our disrespectful young limbs as we 
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had clambered up its massive trunk, and cradled us in leafy 
arms once we had won a small victory over the laws of 
gravity. Now here was mute evidence that the wood-man’s 
axe had been busy: so much so that all the mighty branches 
were gone, and only an undignified stump remained. But it 
was generous still, for it yet gave what little bounty it could 
bestow: life and sustenance to a thriving mass of mistletoe! 

Saddened, I turned away, and by doing so I saved my own 
life! A bullet whistled by my head so closely that it bore a 
neat, round hole in the brim of my bonnet; though this I 
only discovered later, for unmindful of elegance or grace I 
lifted my skirts to a shockingly immodest height, and fled! 
Sheer panic lent wings to my heels as I crossed the diminu¬ 
tive bridge and raced througli the remaining trees; perforce 
following a zig-zag course, and there was some slight com¬ 
fort in the thought that if somebody were deliberately seek¬ 
ing to kill me, they would find me a remarkably difficult tar¬ 
get to hit! Once I was free of the trees I increased my pace, 
for now I had no cover of any kind, but whoever was behind 
me would be well hidden by the darkness which now cloaked 
the wood completely. This was not a fact, but guesswork, and 
I did not stay to discover whether I were correct in my 
supposition, for my sole interest was centred on reaching 
Mariner's Meed! 

My heart felt as though it would burst when I ran into 
the stable-yard and feeling that this was not the time to 
stand on ceremony, I entered the house by way of the kit¬ 
chen and on shaking limbs, climbed the back-stairs and tot¬ 
tered along the upper corridor to my chamber. The few ser¬ 
vants whom I had passed on my way thither had not seemed 
to notice my distressed condition, and I was thankful for that 
small mercy. The last thing I wanted was for a fuss to be 
made, so it was with added relief that I sank into a nearby 
chair and strove to recover my equilibrium. It took a little 
while to regain my breath and steady my nerves, but though 
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my body clamoured for respite, my mind was as alert as it had 
ever been. Who would want to do me harm? So far as I knew 
I had wronged nobody, and there was nothing for anybody 
to gain from my sudden death! I took off my bonnet and 
surveyed the small hole that spelled its ruin, and if it had 
not been for that, I could easily have convinced myself that 
the whole incident had taken place in my imagination. But I 
had seen bullet holes a-plenty and there was no doubting the 
authenticity of this one, and if I had not moved when ; did, 
the bullet that made it would not have passed harmlessly 
through the brim of my bonnet; it would have passed through 
its crown, and come to rest in my head! 

I recalled my feeling of unease before the shot was fired: 
instinct had told me not to linger and had bade me hasten my 
steps, but the brief moment 1 had spent in examining the old 
oak tree had nearly been my undoing. Friar’s Wood had been 
a place where lurked—menace? No, that was too strong a 
word. Danger? Yes, certainly danger, but that was not en¬ 
tirely suitable either. Mischief, perhaps? Yes, that was nearer 
the mark, for the other two nouns denoted something of a 
sinister nature, and anything like that could not possibly ap¬ 
pertain to me! 

What a fool I was! The answer was obvious! he marks¬ 
man was none other than a clumsy poacher, and the shot had 
never been intended to hit me! It was more than likely that 
it had never been intended to hit anyth ing: an accident had 
caused the gun to fire, and it was pure chance that the bullet 
had come my way. Of course, that was why nobody had 
answered my hail when I heard the twig snap. A poacher 
could hardly stand forth and say: 

"Good evening, Miss. I am come to steal your grandsire’s 
rabbits,” or whatever quarry was the one in mind. How 
gratified he must have been to see me hare away into the 
deepening twilight, for if my wits had been about me and 1 had 
sought him out, his future might not have been a very bright 
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one. Trespassing, poaching, attempted murder, all could have 
been laid in his dish, and many could have been the years of 
imprisonment given him in which to contemplate the error of 
his ways. But although I was annoyed with whoever the 
culprit might be for giving me such a fright, I was glad I had 
reacted in the way I did; for the thought that any man should 
lose his liberty through an action of mine would have 
brought me no satisfaction, but would have sat very un¬ 
easily upon my conscience. 

Ruefully, I surveyed my bonnet. Somehow I must dispose 
of it for it was the one which Melita had admired, and when 
the noble guests had departed and time began once again 
to lie heavily on her hands, it was within the realms of 
possibility that she would ask to try it on. The trunks which 
I had bidden Becky send on to me bad arrived shortly after 
the I uneral, and my cousin had passed several favourable re¬ 
marks on the fashionable style of some of my gowns. She 
would surely seek to examine the contents of my wardrobe 
when she had more leisure to do so. Yes, when I left the sick¬ 
room in the early hours of the morning I should burn the re¬ 
mains of my bonnet: it would disappear completely and if its 
absence should be commented upon at some future date, it 
would just have to be dismissed from mind as one of life's 
little mysteries. 

It was upon later reflection that I came to the conclusion 
that I might be doing others as well as myself a disservice by 
not mentioning the incident in Friar’s Wood. If I did not, I 
would feel a degree of reluctance to venture alone in there 
again, lest the same unhandy person should be lurking be¬ 
hind a tree: and what had so nearly happened to me, could 
befall someone else; perhaps with fatal results. Nigel! I could 
take my problem to him and be secure in the knowledge that 
he would respect my wishes that no commotion be made. Al¬ 
though he was of the gentry, he was not above mixing with 
folk of a humbler class, and it was quite possible that he 
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would know where to drop a word of warning. Perhaps to 
(he effect that the Gillards were weary of poachers and were 
(hinking of setting man-traps, particularly in Friar’s Wood! 
It would be pure fabrication for Grandpapa would never do 
.such a thing under any circumstances; but the lie would be a 
white one, and would surely be forgiven if it should save the 
life of any who could lose theirs if it were not told. 

The opportunity to speak privily with Nigel came sooner 
than i had dared hope, for next day he and 1 met in the hall 
and I was able to tell my tale and make my suggestion. When 
I had finished he looked grave. 

“The bullet came so close as to clip your bonnet?” he 
queried. 

“It did more than clip. It passed through the brim! But 
that is not the point. If it could happen to me, it could hap¬ 
pen to others! ” I said. 

“And you say it was almost dark?” 

“Yes, yes. But it could occur at any time of day, surely.” 

“Perhaps. You may be right in your assumption that some¬ 
body was seeking something for the pot, though I am casting 
about in my mind for a local man who would be so careless 
as to discharge his weapon in a manner such as you describe, 
and I cannot think of a single person who would be guilty of 
such criminal negligence! Poaching, yes. There are many who 
are capable of that offence, but these are wary folk who do 
not seek to betray their presence by allowing a stray shot to 
almost kill a passer-by! ” 

“Well, I have no desire to find out who was responsible,” 
I replied. “My object is to ensure that it cannot occur again. 
And if you can aid me in doing this, 1 shall be most grateful.” 

'I shall enlist the service of Bates,” Nigel said, his face re¬ 
laxing into a smile. “There is a small inn over at Trenonno 
which has found favour in his eyes. It is owned by a widow 
and I do not know whether it is the lady, the ale or the com¬ 
pany which Bates approves of so heartily. If I tell him to drop 
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a gentle hint along the lines you suggest, it is as good as 
broadcast to the whole neighbourhood. I think it would be 
as well to let it be known that the matter is of the utmost 
secrecy, and that will account for any contradiction of the 
warning, possibly from the staff of Mariner’s Meed,” 

"Yes, that should settle the problem nicely,” I agreed. 
"Thank you so much for taking the trouble to humour a 
whim which you may consider absurd in the extreme.” 

"Ruth, you are the last person whom I should suspect of 
having fanciful notions, and what we are intending to do can 
only bring good to the whole community.” 

There it was again! Afterwards, when in my mind I re¬ 
lived our entire conversation, those were the words that 
dominated all others. ‘Ruth, you are the last person whom I 
should suspect of having fanciful notions!’ Oh yes, Ruth 
Gillard always knew what was the right thing to do or say 
or wear. She was totally reliable: no emergency was beyond 
her capabilities. She was the epitome of all the virtues, and 
she never had fanciful notions! ‘Oh for the gift that the gods 
would gi’e us, to see ourselves as other see us! ’ During the 
last few days this mirror of myself had been held up on sev¬ 
eral occasions, and clearly could I see my reflection in the 
opinions held by others. Sensible, dull and smug! But I did 
not want to be any of these things, I wanted to be witty and 
gay: I wanted to be regarded as fragile and feminine; 1 
wanted to be cossetted and adored, admired for my beauty 
and indulged in my frailties. I was tired of looking after other 
folk! Where was the shoulder on which I could rest my head, 
and perhaps weep when the need arose: where was the arm 
on which I could lean; the wise mind that would solve my 
problems and give me comfort and counsel? I wallowed in 
self-pity and then had cause to be ashamed of my mental 
whining, for next day when I left the house to take my usual 
stroll, I found Nigel as though by chance, also intent upon 
taking the air. So somebody did think I was not entirely self- 
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reliant! And my daily walks became the treasured time; the 
time for which • lived and breathed, for it became a habit for 
Nigel to just happen to be venturing forth the moment 1 
appeared in cloak and bonnet, and what more natural than 
we should enjoy each other’s company upon these perambu¬ 
lations? 

Although the visit of Dom Raoui and Dom Jose was ex¬ 
tending into an extremely lengthy one under the circum¬ 
stances, it suited me very well Whilst they remained Mehta 
was too occupied to seek me out during my off-duty hours, 
but even so I thought it rather strange that two such very 
correct noblemen should come uninvited to attend a funeral, 
and then stay on to make a party of it! For party it was, in a 
quiet way. There had been no further mention of the en¬ 
quiries they had initially come to make into the death of 
poor Guy, and when I questioned Uncle Edwin upon his re¬ 
turn from Falmouth as to how the investigation was progress¬ 
ing, he could give me no satisfaction, and indeed seemed 
rather vague about the whole business. 

Do not worry your little head about that, my dear/’ he 
said in a placid tone. “ The police are much more capable than 
folk in a private capacity when it comes to investigating 
tilings of such a distressing nature. They have as good as told 
me that if any amateur, no matter how well-meaning, should 
attempt to meddle in what they now consider as a death in 
suspicious circumstances, it could cause a great deal of con¬ 
fusion and might hinder their own enquiry. It is best to 
leave it in their hands: after all, they have a great deal of 
experience in such affairs and they will let us know so soon 
as anything is discovered/’ 

It was as though the whole household were suspended in 
limbo: every day was so much like the one before as to be 
almost indistinguishable from it, and only in one direction 
was any progress being made. That was in the sick-room, for 
Grandpapa’s health was improving steadily, but oh so slowly ! 
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He could now sit up and move the left side of his body quite 
freely, though I was not entirely surprised to find a degree of 
paralysis remained elsewhere; causing a downward droop of 
the right-hand side oi his face, and the immobility of his 
right arm and leg. It also affected his speech, for though the 
poor soul attempted to converse with us, all he could manage 
to emit from his mouth were unintelligible sounds; and I was 
constantly at pains to calm the fury of the fiery-tempered old 
gentleman when sheer frustration th reatened to bring on an¬ 
other seizure. 

Now that he was getting better Grandpapa was proving to 
be a very difficult patient, and it was after a particularly try¬ 
ing session that I returned wearily to my room one afternoon 
to find Melita already ensconced within it. 

“What now?” My words and tone must have conveyed my 
feelings exactly, for with no further ado my cousin cast her¬ 
self full length upon my bed, and through the most piteous 
sobs imaginable, managed to charge me with a complete lack 
of sympathy for the difliculties of others, especially those 
who were doomed to suffer from an excess of sensibility. 

“Nobody cares! You are the same as all the rest. None of 
you has any conception of what it is to be tormented by the 
ravages o:l a broken heart! I have tried so hard to be brave, 
but I am not cold and unemotional like you are. And then I 
come to you seeking a crumb oi comfort from your lips, and 

all you can say is, ‘What now?’ Oh-oh, 1 wish I were 

dead! ” 

“Well, you can always attempt to go into a ‘decline’, for 
that is quite fashionable,” I said brutally. “You would make 
an uncommonly lovely invalid, and when you had at last 
gone to your heavenly reward which would no doubt be a 
martyr’s crown, ‘We should all be sorry’.” 

“There! What did I say ? I had hoped for a word of advice 
or encouragement from you, hut what do I get? Sarcastic 
remarks, mockery, and not one iota of compassion!” the 
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lit’autiful blue eyes so recently flooded with tears, now spark¬ 
ed with anger. "I will go then. I will settle my affairs in my 
own way with no help from anybody. And everybody may 
indeed be sorry! ” 

“I am already/’ I replied. “I should not have spoken as I 
did. You just happened to come upon me at a bad time, for 
i am tired and cross. But that is no excuse for snapping at 
you, and I am truly sorry/' 

"And so am I! What a selfish creature I am to come to 
you with my troubles when you are over-burdened already! 
It was just that I had nobody to turn to for guidance, and I 
thought that you might help me choose the path I must 
take.” 

"Whatever can be causing you such distress? You had best 
tell me, and we shal see if there is not some easy way out of 
your difficulties.” 

"Are you sure you do not mind? ’erhaps i should return 
at another time when you have rested?” 

"No, no. Curiosity has banished my bad temper and S do 
not feel at all jaded now.” 

"All right, then. Ruth, I am in love! Oh, I thought to be 
in love would be wonderful, but it is not! It is sheer misery! ” 

“Why so? I know you must wait for the wedding to take 
place, but that is not such a tragedy surely? And that you 
should at last return Nigel's feelings for you is marvellous 
news. I remember you telling me that you dreaded any in¬ 
timate encounter with him, but now you can look forward 
to the future years with confidence and joy.” 

"Do not pretend to be so obtuse, Ruth! You know that 
Nigel means no more to me now than he has ever done, far 
less in fact. It is lose whom I love! And how can I wed 
Nigel when I love Jose? It would be positively immoral!” 

"But Dom lose knows that you are betrothed to Nigel! 
And he might be betrothed himself: he might even be mar¬ 
ried for all we know! ” I objected. 
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“He is not He told me so. The lady to whom he was 
pledged died; but although he was sorry, his feelings were not 
deeply engaged. Jose’s father had arranged the match when 
they were children, but now that his father too is dead and 
he is head of his family, he is free to marry where he 
chooses! ” 

“Even though he may be free, you are not. Why should he 
speak to you about such things as his blighted betrothal? He 
has not declared a fondness for you, I trust? No, of course 
he would not. He is a nobleman: the head of a great house 
and the bearer of a distinguished name!" 

“Rank does not carry much weight where matters of the 
heart are concerned,” Melita informed me, her hands making 
senseless pleats in my counterpane so that I itched to slap 
her fingers. 

“Let me understand you. You say you love him. What are 
his feelings for you?” 

“He says that if I will not marry him, he will have no 
other. Now that he has met me, nothing less than my per¬ 
fection will satisfy him,” even though she was beset with 
woe, Melita’s voice exuded complacency. “He went down on 
one knee and he even kissed the hem of my gown: it was 
that nice white lace one. Then he said that although he now 
knew that I was mortal, he would always worship me as he 
did the Maddona, for whom he had at first sight mistaken 
me! There, that is all! ” 

“All? should say that was more than enough! More than 
was decent: more than was honourable! How could he speak 
to you so ? He, a man of supposed honour, and all the while 
knowing that you were engaged to wed another? And then 
to sit at the same table and break bread with the man whom 
he is trying to rob of his future wife! I do not know what to 
say! You call me unemotional? Well, at least two emotions 
are present in my breast at this moment, and I cannot tell 
which is the stronger. Indignation or disgust!” 
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“Oh, you make it sound so common-place and deceitful, 
.md our regard for each other is not like that at all! Jose 
was overcome by his sentiments, but now he is quite re¬ 
signed to accept my decision that after this visit is over, we 
shall meet nevermore. Yes, 1 have given him my answer and 
told him it was the only possible way. At first he did not 
agree: he even wanted me to sail away with him and wed 
him in Portugal! He did not want me to bring a dowry or 
a trousseau or anything! What does he care cor more wealth? 

I le owns vast estates and an immense fortune. Until we met 
lie could purchase anything that took his fancy; but now he 
finds that money cannot grant him his heart's desire, which 
is me, and he is desolate! ” 

“Desolate though he may be, if you have already sent him 
about his business, I fail to see your problem," I remarked. 

“But have I done the right thing? Two lives will be in 
ruins, and if I fail to make Nigel happy, that will mean that 
three people must spend their lives in misery because of my 
decision. The responsibility is too great! That is why I 
have come to you, for as a person who is completely impar¬ 
tial and not affected in any way by my final choice, you can 
tell me what to do for the best. Honour is all very well, but 
does it outweigh true love and happiness?" 

“Mehta, with the best will in the world, I cannot help 
you," I replied. “You are a woman: only you can decide. 
Even if I knew the answer, I would not presume to direct the 
future of three people! Question your own conscience: 
search your heart, and you will need no help from anyone. 
That can best be done in solitude, a commodity which at this 
moment I too should appreciate." 

“Yes, you are right, I must seek within myself for the 
answer, but to find the right one is so terribly important that 
1 am frightened. But thank you Ruth, for your time." She 
smiled briefly and was gone. 

Only then did I realise that Melita had made no mention 
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of what her Mama’s reactions were likely to be if she should 
jilt Nigel. When I had first arrived at Mariner’s Meed, my 
cousin had told me that for her to break her promise to her 
fiance was out of the question, Aunt Caroline would never 
allow her to: ah, but here we had a horse of an entirely diff- 
rent colour! For Melita to cast away the chance of a good 
marriage and then remain at home was one thing; but to do 
so and then sail away to Portugal as a marchioness was quite 
another! Such an action would not meet with my aunt’s 
complete approbation, but neither would it arouse too much 
censure; and I could easily imagine Aunt Caroline referring 
to, ‘My son-in-law, the Marquess,’ with a great deal more 
satisfaction than would be inspired by, ‘My son-in-law, the 
Captain! ’ 

Now that my bed was unoccupied I was able to lay my 
tired body upon it, and although I did not intend to, almost 
instantly I fell asleep. Two hours later I awoke much re¬ 
freshed, so much so that I decided on impulse to join the 
family and guests at the dinner table. Usually I went down 
for tea, but having omitted to do so today, I told myself that 
it would be only polite to enjoy the evening meal in the 
company of the rest of the household. I would even put on 
a dinner-gown for I could change into my work-a-day grey, 
cap and apron later, and I selected a moire silk of midnight 
blue from my wardrobe, thinking defiantly, well if Melita 
were permitted to wear colours, so could I! Yes, it would 
make a nice change to wear something becoming and thereby 
show the world that there was another side to Ruth Gillard 
than the sober-minded do-gooder; I even took pains to dress 
my hair in as attractive a way as was possible. Although it 
had grown apace since my return to England, I still could 
not aspire to twist it into the modish chignon; but I could tie 
it at the nape of my neck with a pretty ribbon, and allow 
myself the frivolity of an unconfined curl or two. 

Even in the ordinary way I would find it agreeable to dine 
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with genteel company once more, but tonight there was the 
added zest of knowing that beneath the surface of pleasan¬ 
tries and civilities which polite behaviour demanded, there 
lurked smouldering passions and frustrated hopes. How ironic 
it was that Melita should seek my advice as a disinterested 
onlooker, and how shocked she would have been to discover 
that my concern with her affairs was very biased indeed! I 
she should choose i)om Jose, Nigel would be free to look else¬ 
where for a wife. And he might glance in my direction! 
Now, with my unique awareness of what occupied the 
thoughts of the star-crossed lovers who sat at the table with 
me, it might be possible to hazard a guess at what the future 
held for me! 

It was most gratifying that my unlooked for appearance 
in the drawing room where the rest of the company was 
gathered, should arouse such cries of pleasure and welcome. 

“Ruth my dear, how nice of you to come down! Melita, 
nay ring for Ruskin and ask him to have another cover 
aid," Aunt Caroline positively beamed at me. 

"Niece, the die is now cast. We shall expect to see you 
every evening, henceforth," Uncle Edwin told me, then 
added, "Will you take a glass of sherry wine, or ratafia per¬ 
haps?" 

“Nothing, sir, ! thank you," I replied, and joined in the 
general conversation until the butler bid us to table. 

As the meal progressed I was a little surprised to learn that 
Melita could dissemble most successfully, for though I cov¬ 
ertly observed her and Dom Jose whenever the opportunity 
arose, not by so much as a meaningful glance or a pre¬ 
occupied manner did either she or he betray their secret love 
for each other. A feeling of irritation began to grow within 
me, for my hopes of learning which way the question would 
be settled were being completely frustrated, and I came to the 
conclusion that far from being romantic star-crossed lovers, 
they were a sly pair, and that if I watched them until dooms- 
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day I should be no nearer the answer which affected my own 
aspirations so deeply. 

The gentlemen did not sit long over their wine but joined 
Aunt Caroline, Melita and me within a quarter of an hour 
or so, and then my cousin got out the board and cards so 
that a game of chance might pass the time before retiring. 
Uncle Edwin, Nigel and she had already taught Dom lose 
the basic rules of cribbage and now intended to instruct him 
in the finer points of the game; whilst Dom Raoul enter¬ 
tained my aunt and me by telling us of ’ortugal, and of how 
superior it was in every way to any other country that he 
had deigned to visit. I intended to make my escape from the 
company so soon as I decently could: I was feeling peevish, 
so it was with an amused malice that I observed, no doubt 
through vanity, Aunt Caroline was forebearing to wear her 
spectacles; and was neatly embroidering the centres of a posy 
of anemones in a very deep but very definite, shade of dark 
blue! And far be it from me to draw attention to her folly 
by telling her so, for I knew that I should receive small 
thanks for that! 

Much later that same night my better nature reasserted 
itself, fhe house was still: everyone except Henry and me 
had long since gone to their beds, and even Henry was 
probably secure in the arms of Morpheus as he reclined in 
an easy chair in the sitting-room next to the one where I sat. 
Poor Aunt Caroline! How embarrassed she would be if any¬ 
one should remark upon her odd sense of colour, and what 
a fine act of Christian charity it would be if i went down¬ 
stairs for her embroidery, and whilst I watched over Grand¬ 
papa, I unpicked her neat blue stitches and re-set them in the 
dack which I knew she had intended to use. 1 knew exactly 
where to find her needle-work and would be gone from the 
sick-room for such a brief time, that it was unnecessary to 
arouse Henry; so I lit a single candle to carry through the 
darkened house, and went to fetch Aunt Caroline's work-box. 
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Along the corridor and down the stairs and just across the 
hall to the drawing room where we had all sat only hours 
before. The house was the same as ever, and it contained the 
same people; but now that they were each and every one 
asleep and I was the sole person awake, it was as though I 
were alone in the old, and yes, gloomy building. The candle 
i bore cast shadows which but a short time before had been 
dispelled by the glow from many lamps: boards creaked 
eerily as I trod upon them and when I reached the hall, 
Melita’s words came floating back to fill my mind with un¬ 
easiness. How many coffins had been set upon that ancient, 
massive table? How many corpses had been carried through 
that great granite-encircled doorway? Did any earth-bound 
spirit linger in this place which had been the setting for so 
many occasions of joy, so many scenes of tragedy and grief? 
If there were such things as ghosts, surely Mariner’s Meed 
would have its share; and even though I knew the house was 
full of people and I only had to raise my voice to summon 
human companionship, it was with more haste than grace 
that I scuttled across the hall and entered the drawing room, 
to be met with an unexpected blast of icy air! 

My imagination had wrought my nerves to such a pitch 
of dreadful anticipation, that my first thought was that I 
had indeed disturbed a presence from another world. I had 
read that an aura of coldness was usually associated with 
phantoms, but until that moment I had not been aware that 
they brought a gale force wind in their train as well! A wind 
so strong it almost blew out my candle, and made haste to 
shield its flame lest I be left in a darkness which could con¬ 
ceal anything. And then with amazement I noticed one of 
the windows was open! It was a casement window and it 
was not just ajar, but open wide enough to admit the body 
of a man, and all my so recent dread of apparitions vanished 
like the wraiths which had inspired it. For only solid objects 
needed windows and doors to be opened to permit their 
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entrance and egress, and my fears were now centred upon 
thieves. 

What should I do? Before I came to a decision I found I 
had crossed the room and closed and latched the window, 
then I wondered if I had thereby entrapped myself with a 
possibly dangerous intruder. Should I rouse the household? 
Could robbers be hiding within the mansion, waiting for me 
to go upstairs again: had I stumbled upon some act of 
villainy, or just found a window which the servants had 
neglected to dose properly? What a fool I should feel if I 
awakened everybody for no better reason than a cigar puffing 
Portuguese nobleman had decided to pollute the pure Cornish 
air with his nasty habit, and then omitted to make the ! louse 
secure again afterwards. 

Perhaps neither of these things had happened and satis¬ 
faction was paramount in my mind as a third explanation 
presented itself for my contemplation. Melita! Melita arid 
Dom Jose! Could it be possible: dare I hope that they had 
eloped? She had told me that he yearned to take her with 
him, even though she came empty-handed. He did not want 
her to bring a dowry or a settlement, or even a trousseau: 
he just wanted ‘her perfection'. The more I thought about it, 
the more I liked the idea. Actually, it would be typical of 
Melita to extricate herself from her problems in such a way. 
No unpleasant scenes: no recriminations from her mama; 
nor moments when she must feel ill at ease at least, whilst 
she broke her engagement to Nigel. At this very moment a 
neat pile of notes could be sitting on the dressing-table in her 
bedchamber. True love conquers all! Honour and the senti¬ 
ments of other folk; the hopes and dreams of anyone else 
must be swept aside, for the love of Melita and Dom lose was 
a selfish love, and everything must be sacrificed so that they 
might find their heart's desire. But why be hypocritical! 
Their desires suited mine very well: this way I had a chance 
of happiness, but if their nobler instincts had triumphed, I 
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should have stood no chance at all! 

The gentle tap upon one of the small glass panes almost 
made me jump out of my skin, but I raised my candle so 
that its light shone in the direction from which the sound 
came, and beheld with a mixture of astonishment and acute 
disappointment, the face of Uncle Edwin peering at me 
through the latticed window. 

“Whatever were you doing out there?” I gasped, as he 
sheepishly clambered through the by now re-opened window, 
and he looked so contrite that in spite of my dashed hopes, I 
could have laughed aloud at his obvious confusion. 

“I went for a stroll,” he admitted. “Do not tell your aunt, 
I beg. She sufFers under the misapprehension that i am prone 
to a weakness of the chest, and dislikes me to go out into the 
night air unless it is absolutely necessary.” 

“But why through an open window? Surely a door would 
afford more comfort, and a deal more dignity! ” 

“Yes, and a great deal more noise! All those bolts and 
bars as though we must prepare for a siege every night oi our 
lives! ” my uncle replied pettishly. “And now Ruth, you have 
discovered my secret. If I cannot sleep, I take the air for a 
short while, and this is my way of leaving the house, A 
little ingenuity and a mite of discretion save a quantity of 
worry and fuss! ” 

“Well, your dire secret is safe with me,” I smilingly 
assured him. “But it is fortunate that you returned when 
you did, for if you had not, you would have been locked out 
of the house for the remainder of the night! ” 

“True Ruth, but all is well that ends well, and lam sure I 
shall sleep soundly now. Good night.” 

The short-lived elation I had felt during the time I had 
thought Melita and Dom Jose could have eloped, was now 
replaced by an utter dejection; and as I carefully snipped 
away at Aunt Caroline’s stitches, I made plans of my own. 
For nearly six weeks I had nursed my grandfather: I had 
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borne the responsibility lor his treatment and now that he was 
out of danger, I wanted to go home! True, the invalid was far 
from fully restored to health, but there was a likelihood that 
he would never regain his former complete control of limbs 
and speech; and if he did, it could take months, even years! 
Now I felt that I needed a respite: perhaps I would return 
to Mariner’s Meed after I had rested, and in the meantime, 
Grandpapa would be quite safe in hands less experienced 
than my own. A little prevarication might be necessary to 
avert the possibility of hurt feelings, so I should write to 
Becky and direct her to send me one of the new cable-grams 
to the effect that my presence was needed at home on a mat¬ 
ter of personal business. 

And after I had gone, Melita might make her momentous 
decision and I should be safely out of the way: well beyond 
the reach of awkward questions, my aunt’s probable hysterics 
and the sight of poor Nigel's stricken countenance. Yes, 
when the storm broke, the more miles there were between 
Mariner’s Meed and me, the greater would be my degree of 
comfort! 


4T * 


4 


EIGHT 

An important looking envelope was reposing on my break* 
fast tray next morning, and when I glanced at its old- 
fashioned seal it was to see the intertwined letters P.P.B. Of 
course, the Falmouth solicitors who handled the legal affairs 
of the Gillard family, and Mr Pickering senior was here¬ 
with inviting me to call and see him at my earliest conveni¬ 
ence. Perhaps he thought it strange that I had not done so 
already, for the matter which he probably wished to discuss 
was my cousin Guy's bequest to me, and apart from the hun¬ 
dred guineas which had been specified, 1 had no knowledge 
whatsoever regarding the value of the shares in the railway 
companies which had now passed into my possession. Actu¬ 
ally, I had been so busy since coming to Cornwall, I had not 
had leisure to give my inheritance a great deal of thought, 
but now the receipt of the solicitor's letter caused me to 
speculate dreamily upon my possible change o fortune. How 
pleasant it would be to find myself in command of un¬ 
accustomed wealth! My own life style 1 should not change 
in the slightest way, but how nice it would be to help a 
number of charities and deserving cases! I should do so 
anonymously, for fear of being embarrassed by too much 
gratitude; but first I must find out to what lengths I could 
permit myself to play the part of Lady bountiful. Ah me, 
castles in the air, but waste no more time in day-dreaming 



for there is work to be done. 

The weather had become particularly important to me of 
late, for if the day were wild and wet I did not have the 
pleasure of Nigel’s company upon an afternoon stroll. In¬ 
deed, I had no exercise at all if the elements proved unkind, 
though that concerned me little; it was the deprivation of 
those precious minutes spent alone with the man I loved that 
could really turn my day into an utterly dismal one. But 
Dame Nature smiled as \ put on cloak and bonnet, and sure 
enough, in the stable-yard f found Nigel who was just about 
to walk so far as the diff-tops to see what the ocean was 
doing. 

"Do you expect it to be doing anything different from 
what it does usually?" I smiled. "It either approaches or re¬ 
cedes, depending on the tide. Though \ concede that if it is 
following a third course of action, it should be well worth 
watching! ” 

"Oh, our wit is very keen today ! Too keen in fact, for I 
have known the sea to go around in circles. Have you never 
heard of whirlpools, Miss Clever?" 

This pleasant raillery delighted my heart, and in exceed¬ 
ing good humour we set off along the path which was my 
favourite walk, anyway. 

"There was an accident last night, presumably from up 
here,” Nigel told me as we neared a spot where we could 
stand and gaze out to sea. “Some poor fellow had the mis¬ 
fortune to tumble over the edge and fall on the rocks below. 
He was found this morning, but there was not a spark of 
life in him." 

"How dreadful! Are they sure he fell from up here? . 
Could he not have been brought in by the tide?" I asked. 

"No. Even at high-water, the tide would not reach the 
place where lie lay. He must have slipped from somewhere 
up here!" 

“Who was he?" 
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“He was called Sam Robbins* The people in the village 
think he was a seaman, but little is known. He was not 
locally born, but had been staying at the inn down in Tre- 
nonno. Bates tells me he was a strange, surly type of man: 
never mixed witi' the bar company, but he was not seeking 
employment and seemed quite plump in the pocket.” 

“Surely somebody must know from whence he came, and 
why should he be staying in Trenonno if he had no kin or 
interest there? More important still, what could he have 

been doing up here last night? ” 

“Who knows, particularly to your last question. He could 
have been out walking, just as we are now, but from what I 
hear it seems a trifle at odds with what we know regarding 
his usual movements; and seamen are notoriously shy of 
using their legs overmuch, especially on dry land! ” 

“Poor wretch! Oh dear, now this place is spoiled for me, 
for if I come here again I shall only think of the unfortunate 
sailor falling to his death, possibly from the very spot on 
which I would be standing!’ 

“Nonsense,” Nigel answered bracingly. “If you pause to 
consider the number of people who have lived and died upon 
this earth since time began, you will surely realise that they 
all must have ended their days somewhere, and what you 
have just said could apply to almost everywhere! Come on, 
we are getting morbid.” 

“Cold, too. Oh, I had a letter from Mr Pickering of Fal¬ 
mouth today,” and I proceeded to tell my companion of the 
solicitor’s desire that I should call upon him. 

“How do you intend to go?” 

“I have no idea. Uncle Edwin stayed overnight when he 
went recently, but I do not relish the thought of putting up 
at an unknown hotel, alone! ” 

“What do you say to the suggestion that we borrow 
Guy’s sloop? Oh, it belongs to Phineas now, but I am sure 
he would not mind. I could sail you along the coastline! Are 
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you a good sailor? I know your uncle is not very venture¬ 
some regarding that form of transport! Or do you too, 
favour travelling by carriage?" 

You cannot be serious!" I exclaimed, aghast at the very 
idea. 

“Whyever not? Bates has proved himself quite handy 
when afloat, and we could hire one of the young men from 
the village to help him with the sails* 1 will handle the tiller, 
a thing I have done since boyhood, and I promise not to give 
you a wetting. All that there would remain for you to do 
would be to keep your balance and retain your breakfast!" 

“You make the prospect sound most inviting," I laughed. 
“I will have you know that I am a very good sailor, and have 
never suffered from mal-de-mer !" 

“Are you game, then ? ” 

“I will think about it," I replied evasively. “And let you 
know in good time." 

“Ah-ha, the lady has reservations," Nigel observed, but I 
refused to be flustered into a quick acceptance of his offer 
of this unusual means of conveyance for my journey; an 
acceptance which later I might much regret. 

But afterwards, in the seclusion of my room I had leisure 
to consider how agreeable it would be to spend a whole day 
with Nigel Kynaston; and though I was not greatly enam¬ 
oured with the thought of putting to sea, albeit only along 
the coastline, in the chill of a December day, the prospect of 
a little discomfort was completely outweighed by the reward 
I should receive. Of hearing his dear voice, hour after hour: 
of walking the streets of Falmouth with him, and probably 
taking a meal with him at some inn of good repute, should 
have his undivided attention, and the pleasurable contem¬ 
plation of being squired for a complete day by the man I 
loved was enough, to make me abandon a natural reluctance 
to leave the safety of dry land, and put my trust in his skill 
at the helm. The alternative was to journey to Falmouth by 
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carriage, and somewhere at the back of my mind hovered the 
suspicion, nay the certainty, that I would not be allowed to 
set forth alone! Aunt Caroline must surely frown upon the 
impropriety of such an action, and it was conceivable that 
she would encourage Melita to avail herself of the oppor¬ 
tunity to visit what was locally considered to be a bustling 
town. And if her mother should insist and my cousin found 
herself unable to endure a brief parting from her secret love, 
I should no doubt find myself in the midst of an organised 
expedition to show our Portuguese guests half the Duchy of 
Cornwall! Yes, that prospect was quite enough to make me 
summon sufficient courage to face the might oi the ocean, and 
at dinner that evening i thanked Nigel for his kind sugges¬ 
tion and accepted his offer to escort me. 

“When the weather is set fair for sailing," I stipulated, 

“My dear Ruth, I do not propose to cast off in the teeth of 
a gale!" 

There was, as I had expected, a certain amount of opposi¬ 
tion to our plans from those who sat at table with us, and a 
grave shaking of his head by Uncle Edwin; but Nigel and I 
ignored all forecasts of doom, and so it was settled. Would 
things have been different if we had not announced our in¬ 
tentions so precipitately? Delayed perhaps, but I think that 
the evil that lurked in our midst would have manifested it¬ 
self, no matter what. 

Later, as I entered my grandfather's room to take up my 
nightly duties, 1 promised myself that very soon 1 might be 
once again in my own snug little house. Grandpapa was out 
of danger and only needed the attention usually given to a 
bedridden invalid: by now his valet well knew what was 
proper for his master’s welfare, and could be safely left in 
charge of the sick-room; and with my erstwhile opponent 
Doctor Herring who had now become my staunch ally to 
oversee everything, I could leave Mariner’s Meed with a 
clear conscience. Whilst I was in Falmouth I would seize the 
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opportunity to send a letter to Becky, and bid her to call for 
my presence in Clapham without delay. 

With a clear conscience I could leave Cornwall, but it would 
be with a heavy heart; and in view of the inevitability of 
this, I felt I might indulge myself by spending just this one 
day in Falmouth, accompanied by the man I loved. This 
would be a day I should relive over and over again: 1 must 
be alert for every moment of it, lest some slight incident 
escape my attention; like a miser I intended to hoard every 
precious minute away in the treasure chest of memory so 
that in years to come I would be able to turn the key, lift 
the lid, and gloat upon the rare jewels of remembrance with¬ 
in. And I smiled to myself as I realised that so preoccupied 
was I with the treat in store, that I had not given the reason 
for my going to Falmouth in the first place, a second thought! 

A house situated so near the sea, especially in Cornwall, is 
apt to be an uncommon draughty one, but all was cosy in 
Grandpapa’s bed-chamber. Heavy velvet curtains masked the 
windows and hung across the doorway: the old stone fire¬ 
place was in the act of consuming sundry logs, an office 
which it had performed so many times before; the single 
lamp cast a warm glow upon polished oaJc and twinkling 
pewter and brass-ware, and in this comfortable atmosphere 
Henry and I went about the business of settling the patient 
for the night. When all was done I bade my assistant go 
seek relaxation in the sitting-room next-door, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to have my usual one-sided conversation with my 
grand-sire. Although the old gentleman had not as yet re¬ 
gained the mastery of his vocal chords, he could make simple 
wishes known by a series of grunts and a small amount of 
gesticulation. And on this particular occasion he was in¬ 
dicating in no uncertain manner, that the decanter held his 
attention. He had long since spurned any attempt of mine to 
administer water mixed with his wine: when in full health 
Grandpapa had been a three bottle man, and he liked to be 
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able to taste unadulterated, the juice of the grape! Brandy 
was of course strictly forbidden, but i saw no harm in 
giving the much-improved invalid a glass of port now and 
again, if only to keep him in an equable temper. 

“You take advantage of your position, sir,” I told him with 
mock severity. “It is only because you know we go in terror 
of your frown, that you feel free to impose your will as you 
do!" 

A sound which in happier days might have been a chuckle 
escaped his lips. 

“Very well, have your way then. A night-cap, is it? Then 
pray remember that they only come singly, and after this 
one glass, you must promise to sleep.” 

His eyes followed my movements, and as I held the goblet 
to enable him to sip its contents, he stretched forth his left 
hand which he could now control, and with a surprising 
strength he clutched my unengaged one. I ;e drank greedily, 
making unseemly noises as he did so. 

“Gently, now,” I remonstrated. “You must make this last, 
for there will be no more when it is finished.” 

But he released his clasp upon my hand and caught hold 
of the glass, tilting it so that the liquid ran swiftly down his 
tl roat, then with a great sigh he sank back against his 
pillows. 

“Ah yes, you have given the impression that you are 
mightily athirst, sir, but it will bring you no more wine. 
Water is all you can expect from me until tomorrow!” 

The travesty of a smile flitted across one side of his coun¬ 
tenance and with comparative clarity he managed to repeat 
some words from my previous remark. 

“No more. Finished!” 

I laid my lips against his forehead and smiled down at his 
dear old face: ■ . 

“Then good night, Grandpapa. May God bless you and 
grant you sweet dreams.” 
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Nearly an hour had passed before I became aware that 
all was not well with my patient. Grandpapa made no outcry 
nor attracted my attention in any way, but eventually the 
sound of his irregular breathing penetrated my far-away 
thoughts. Perhaps his head had fallen into an uncomfortable 
position, and with the intention of righting this minor mis- 
lap I crossed the room and approached the bed. But he was 
lying as I had left him and as I watched, totally unprepared 
for what was to follow, he began to gasp for air! His pulse 
was so weak as to be almost imperceptible, and I called his 
name to try and rouse him from the inexplicable torpor 
which seemed to have him in thrall. After thrusting an 
extra pillow behind his head I massaged his wrists then 
slapped his face, all the while crying aloud for Henry. I did 
not pause to consider that Henry could do no more, if as 
much as was being done already; I only knew that I was 
alone in the room with this apparently dying man, and 1 
wanted another human soul to help me carry the burden. At 
last the door opened and Henry stumbled across the cham¬ 
ber, to stand beside me and stare down at his master, mouth 
agape. 

“What’s up, Miss?” 

“I do not know. I do not know what to do, either! ” 

“Shall I open the window?” 

“Yes, yes. It might help. Hurry now!” 

dut before he could do so the old, oh so tired eyes opened 
wide to gaze full upon me, then with a great gasp and a 
shudder that racked his entire frame, my grandfather 
died. 

“No! ” My cry of protest came from deep within me. How 
could he be dead? He had been doing so well: he had been 
responding to my careful nursing in the most gratifying man¬ 
ner, I was so confident that the danger period was over, that 
he could be safely left in less experienced hands: and he had 
died! 
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"Are you sure, Miss?” There had been no need to recall 
: Henry from the window: no need to tell him his intended 
action was useless; the abrupt cessation of Grandpapa's audi¬ 
ble battle for breath now assaulted our ears with the very 
silence that prevailed. For a moment I allowed myself to 
succumb to an overwhelming grief and utter bewilderment, 
then Henry led me away from the bed and as tenderly as any 
mother could, he lowered me into a chair and whispered 
gruffly: 

"That's right, you weep for a while, Miss. The Good Lord 
knows you have done all you could, but it wasn’t His Will! 
The Master's time had come Miss, and there is no challenging 
that! ” 

"But Henry, there was no warning whatsoever! Earlier 
on he was in quite good humour. He even took a glass of 
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wine! 

To take wine was nothing uncommon for Sir Jacob, Miss. 
But the way he went was a blessing, surely? He did not seem 
to be in any great pain, and to go hasty-like is what he would 
have wished. I will say this, when my hour is come, I hope I 
go as easy! ” 

I looked upon 1 Henry with a new respect. Heretofore I had 
just used him as another pair of hands to do my bidding, 
never wondering what thoughts were concealed behind his 
usually wooden countenance and always subservient man¬ 
ner. Now, in the presence of death it was fitting that we 
should talk as man and woman, with no barrier of class 
between us; and the unexpected words of comfort and wis¬ 
dom issuing from his lips gave me back my confidence and in 
an almost self-possessed voice I answered: 

"Yes Henry, you are right, and I too should choose that 
my life be ended in the same swift manner. Now, 1 think 
it would be best if you go downstairs and break the news 
to Mr Brant, privily. He will no doubt inform the others, 
and then it is for him to say what is to be done. Master 
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Phineas, as heir, will have to be brought from Falmouth, but 
I am sure Mr Brant will arrange everything that is needful/’ 

In the brief time Henry was gone I closed the lids of my 
lost patient, and arranged his coverlet so that he would 
present a dignified appearance to those who would come to 
see lor themselves that he had truly left us. So he would stay 
until the morning when it was likely Doctor Herring would 
be summoned, and as i gazed sadly down at the recumbent 
form, i realised that 1 had just performed my last service for 
he whom I had loved since my first recollection of this then 
powerfully built man; whose word was law, who could roar 
with wrath at any wrongdoer, but who had always spoken 
gently to his Little Maid Ruth! The door opened quietly 
behind me and I halt turned to see my uncle regarding me 
with a face devoid of expression, then from me his gaze 
travelled to the great four-poster bed. 

"So,” he said softly. "The end has come!” 

■ )h Uncle Edwin, it has, and I was completely unprepared 
for it. The shock was dreadful! This last seizure came upon 
poor Grandpapa so quickly, and with no warning at all! 
There was no saving him this time.” 

"Ah well, it had to be. You had best come away now, 
Ruth. Take my advice and get some rest.” 

There was a faint scratching on the door and Rusk in's head 
appeared around it. 

‘‘Did Henry tell me aright, sir? You want all keys that 
will open this door to be brought to you?” 

“That is correct, Ruskin. Ah, i perceive you have them! 
Come Ruth, I must see that nobody is allowed to remain 
within this chamber until an inquiry has been made into my 
father-in-law's unexpected death. Thank you, Ruskin. You 
may go/' 

“An enquiry?” I repeated stupidly. "But we cannot leave 
him alone until then! Custom is strong hereabouts, and 
Grandpapa himself was one of its greatest followers. To 
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leave an unattended corpse is tantamount to inviting the 
demons from the Nether World to come and claim his 
spirit!” 

“In that event I am afraid he must take his chance, and 
for all we know he might have already joined them!” 

“Uncle Edwin!” With amazement 1 stared at him. “How 
can you say such dreadful things?” 

“To say dreadful things is not nearly so bad as to do them,” 
he replied. “Pray do not be so mealy-mouthed with me, Miss. 
What we have here is a situation which I for one, do not 
like. You will leave this room at once and go to your own. 
This chamber will be kept locked so that nothing can be 
tampered with. Tomorrow I hope that a little more light will 
>e shed on this so sudden death under such mysterious 
circumstances! ” 

With an ungentle hand he grasped me by the elbow and 
hustled me into the passage-way, then the sharp click of 
the turned lock told me that my uncle was indeed in 
earnest. 

“Have you taken ieave of your senses, sir?” I demanded. 

“Oh, no. I am fully in command of mine! Perhaps I am 
the only person within this house who is! I have been 
observing your actions with great interest, but you do not 
take me in, Miss. How commendable it was of you to fly to 
your grandfather’s side the moment you heard of his illness. 
And how efficient you have been in keeping the rest of the 
family out of the sick-room, whilst you wormed your way 
into the deceased’s good graces, 'Grandpapa must not be dis¬ 
turbed or over-excited by too many visitors 1 ’ ” he mimicked 
my words. “Dear me, yes! Only Ruth must be permitted 
access to the old dotard as he lies sick unto death! Well, his 
death was a long time a-coming, but with a little encourage¬ 
ment it could be hastened, eh?” 

“You must be mad! ” I whispered. “Why ever should you 
think me capable of such perfidy?” 
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“In a nutshell, greed. Greed, coupled with a quite under¬ 
standable impatience.” 

Was he indeed out of his mind? It was as though I were 
being confronted by a total stranger, instead o the pleasant 
well-known figure of my dear Unde Edwin who called me 
‘favourite niece’: who was always so solicitous for my com¬ 
fort, so gentle in his manner! Perhaps the shock of his 
father-in-law’s death had brought on a brain-storm? Yes, 
that must be the answer for the words which he had just 
uttered and his general demeanour were completely alien to 
what I knew to be his normal sentiments. 

“I think we have said enough,” I turned from him, “In 
the clearer light of morning things will probably be seen in 
a different perspective.” 

Although I was not really frightened, I was sufficiently 
alarmed by his conduct to prefer to be behind the locked door 
of my bedchamber should this so distressing behaviour de¬ 
velop into a frenzy. “Good night, sir.” 

“I am not of such a charitable nature that I wish to re¬ 
turn that farewell. And whilst you are pondering on this 
conversation, you can also consider your situation and the 
knowledge that you have not deceived me! ” 

And ponder I did. For long 1 stared into the embers of my 
fire, shaken to the core by the terrible accusations he had 
hurled at me. Could he really have meant what he said? Was 
it possible that he should so deeply resent my assertion that 
the fewer visitors Grandpapa had, the greater would be his 
chance of recovery? As for flying to the sick man’s side, I had 
come in answer to the entreaty of the whole family, and 
Unde Edwin’s son had been sent to fetch me. And if for 
some inexplicable reason I had desired the death of rav grand- 
sire, I could easily have left him to die upon my arrival in¬ 
stead of performing a near miracle to keep him alive! Oh, it 
was all too ridiculous to be worthy of further deliberation. 
Why should I even think to encompass the death of the man 
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whom I had fought so hard to save? I had nothing to gain, 
and in the morning the fantastic suspicions entertained by 
my uncle would be speedily dispelled. Doctor Herring would 
confirm that Grandpapa had died from an unexpected second 
seizure, and if by then Uncle Edwin had recovered his wits 
sufficiently to appreciate the verdict, doubtless his apologies 
would be so abject as to prove embarrassing. 

As soon as was possible, I should go home. How lovely it 
would be to have Becky fussing over me once more: to have 
ne’er a care in the world; to be responsible for nobody's wel¬ 
fare but my own, and that of my servants. And my future 
career in nursing the sick? This just completed thankless 
task would cause me to cogitate afresh upon my resolve to be 
a ministering angel for the rest of my life! To hell with 
everybody; and in this ignoble frame of mind, I sought my 
couch. 


* * * 


I awoke to a day, the weather of which was in total sym¬ 
pathy to the atmosphere of the whole household. The little 
maid who usually brought my breakfast and furbished my 
room, entered reluctantly as though driven by a force there 
was no resisting; and instead of her normally cheery replies to 
any remark I should make whilst she went about her duties, 
today her tongue was bridled and she cast covert glances in 
my direction when she thought my attention was engaged 
elsewhere. When I had eaten and made my toilette, there 
was nothing to do but wait for the arrival of Doctor Herring. 
He, I guessed, would be in foul humour; for who would be 
delighted to hear a call to venture forth in the driving rain 
which lashed viciously at my window-panes and then formed 
a barrier of runnels through which the eye could catch no 
glimpse of the outside world? But come he must, and that 
speedily: for a patient of lesser degree than my grandsire, 
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the doctor might wait unti the sky cleared, somewhat; but 
for the deceased Sir Jacob Gillard, and at the insistence of 
only a slightly less important personage, Mr Edwin Brant, 

the physician would lose no time in obeying the summons 
to Mariner’s Meed. 

Unti] he came I would stay in my room. This was of my 
own volition for nobody suggested that I should, but I felt 
in no mood for company and the thought of making polite 
conveisation, especial \ witn i lie two noble guests, was enough 
to make me quite content with my self-imposed solitude. But 
it was a little surprising to find I was left alone: it would have 
been a natural act for Aunt Caroline or Melita to seek me 
out, and though I was relieved they did not, it caused me to 
wonder if Uncle Edwin had forbidden them to communicate 
with me. Was he still suffering from delusions? If so, the 
sooner Phineas came to take the reins of mastery into his 
hands, the better. Because until he did, the fact that a men¬ 
tally unbalanced person should have the ordering of Marin¬ 
er s Meed could be most uncomfortable for all concerned; and 

possibly downright dangerous for any who incurred his dis¬ 
pleasure ! 

Shortly before noon i was summoned to the library down¬ 
stairs, there to find Uncle Edwin seated portentiously behind 
a desk and Doctor Herring occupying the very edge of a 
nearby easy chair, his position proclaiming for all to see that 
he was feeling as uncomfortable as he looked. Both gentle¬ 
men rose as I entered and I was invited to seat myself on a 
severely fashioned straight-backed chair. 

Good morning, Miss Gillard. Pray allow me to express 
my deep regret at the passing of Sir Jacob. I hope you will 
not take amiss a brief enquiry into his death? Mr Brant has 
dcsiicd tii.it <>.11 ew nt Coiling up to the fatal hour, be known. 

.-You will appreciate that as acting head of the family, he 
feels responsible for the reputation of those in this house I” 

“I fail t0 se e why he should, sir,” I retorted stiffly. “But 
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question me as you wish, and T wiU answer to the best of 
my ability.” 

"You understand that with the so recent death of Mr Guy 
Gillard in people’s minds, it is best that everything should be 
revealed, for public scrutiny if need be.” 

"Doctor i fearing, pray proceed with your questions, I 
might understand them better than I do the rest of this 
conversation.” 

* 

"A-hem. Well, then. Nothing unusual happened when 
you took over responsibility for the sick-room last night? 
Any small thing which could have upset Sir Jacob? Any¬ 
thing distressing enough to precipitate another attack?” 

"Nothing at all,” I replied. 

"Then perhaps you will be kind enough to give me a de¬ 
tailed account of your actions?” 

"Certainly. Henry the manservant and I bathed the pati¬ 
ent’s face and hands, gave him his supper, made him com¬ 
fortable for the night, and that was all. We followed the same 
routine as always.” 

"And when did you dismiss Henry from the room? ” 

"Shortly after ten thirty.” 

“And he went bearing the supper-tray with him ? ” 

"1 believe so. Yes, he must have, otherwise I should have 
noticed that he had not done so.” 

"And after that?” 

"Why, nothing in particular. I talked to my grandfather 
for a short while. It was a custom which I had established 
and he seemed to enjoy it.” 

"And you said nothing of a distressing nature?” 

"Of course not. I am not a fool, Doctor Herring! ” I was 
growing annoyed. 

"Quite, quite. And then Sir Jacob settled down to sleep 
and suddenly there was this seizure?” 

"Yes. I am not quite sure when it started. He did not call 
out, and it was only by the sound of his difficulty in draw- 
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ing breath that I became aware that anything was wrong. I 
called for Henry, in the meantime doing what I could to help 
the patient, but in a matter of moments it was over." 

"And that is all that transpired? You are prepared to swear 
an oath as witness, if called upon to do so?” 

"Yes. That is all that happened, and so I should swear." 

For the first time Uncle Edwin spoke: 

* In that case I find it strange that no mention of the wine 
has been made. Allsop the valet, and Henry the manservant 
who assisted my niece to care for Sir Jacob, have both asserted 
that the decanter was full when last they saw it. But now 
some has gone from it!" 

"Perhaps Miss Gillard took a glass of wine?" Doctor Her¬ 
ring suggested. 

"I certainly did not!" I replied indignantly. "I would 
never drink any tiling with even the slightest trace of alcohol 
whilst on duty in a sick-room! Yes, I remember now. I gave 
a glass of port to my grandfather. I saw no harm in doing 
so: indeed, in my opinion it was better to humour the 

patient’s desire, than upset him by a refusal to comply with 
it." 

tt Well, upset he was in any event," my uncle interjected. 
"And I find it odd that you should omit to tell us that you 
gave the invalid wine! As I explained last night Ruth, and 
now the doctor has as well, it is best that a full enquiry 
should be made. If the police are satisfied, so shall everyone 
else be; but ! have no wish that my son should take up his 
inheritance amidst the clamour of wagging tongues! ” 

Although the point of this discussion completely eludes 
me, I pray you to do as you please, sir. Let the police be 
called in, by all means. I will welcome an investigation, and 
whilst it is in progress I may possibly be enlightened as to 
the reason for your peculiar conjecture of last night. If my 
memory serves me correctly, I heard you suggest that my so 
recently deceased grandsire might at that time be already 
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within sight of hell-fire I ” 

“But your memory is proved to be not quite so reliable as 
we could wish, and it is most probable that your agitation 
during our conversation caused you to mishear me,” Uncle 
Edwin said smoothly. " Though for the life of me I cannot 
understand why you should even consider t K " 1 might be 
guilty of uttering such an iniquitous specuU n. Yes, yes. 
You must be more overwrought than you realise! I am quite 
sure that Doctor Herring will agree with me when I say it 
would be in your own best interest that you keep to your 
chamber for the next day or so. The extra rest you will be 
able to take shall soon restore you to full health, for no 
doubt it is only the lack of it that accounts for your so odd 
and forgetful behaviour!" 

I felt so bitterly angry with the pair of them that 1 
clamped my lips tightly together, lest through them should 
escape the expressions of scorn and disgust with which I was 
tempted to rout my inquisitors. No: I should somehow retain 
my cloak of dignity until I reached my room; and once there, 
only its four walls would hear the tirade of uncomplimentary 
adjectives with which I would dearly have liked to trounce 
my tormentors. So in silence I left them: with head high and 
back very straight, I made my exit from the library; and to 
temporarily keep at bay the clamour of nightmarish thoughts, 
I carefully counted each stair and every step I took along the 
upstairs corridor until I reached my room. And far from re¬ 
garding it as a prison as perhaps my uncle had intended that 
I should, I opened the door of it gladly as though it were a 
haven; at least the only one I was likely to find at Mariner’s 
Meed! 

When one's world had suddenly fallen apart, the smallest 
action takes on the deepest significance, so as the figure of a 
man emerged unexpectedly from behind the bed-curtains, I 
only just managed to stifle the scream which would certainly 
have rent the air if I had not instantly recognised Henry. 
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"Beg pardon, Miss, for coming into your room without per* 
mission. But it was the only way I could think of to iiave a 
private word with you." 

“Oh Henry, you gave me such a fright!” I replied shakily. 
“Though I am glad you are here. I think everyone has run 
mad, and that you and I are the only sane people in the 
house! ” 

“Well, there are strange goings-on, and no mistake," Henry 
agreed. “I cannot make top nor tail of it all, and I hoped 
Miss, that maybe you could put me right on a point or two," 

“I wish I could. All I know is an enquiry is to be made into 
your late master’s death. Why this should be, I know not, 
but you and I have nothing to worry about. We both did all 
we could to save him: we followed the doctor's instructions 
most carefully, and I am sure that nobody could have done 
more than we to save Sir Jacob." 

“That's as may be, Miss. But there's nasty talk going on 
below-stairs! On one thing I am at fault, if such it can be 
called. I did not take Sir Jacob's supper-tray straight down to 
the kitchen last night. I only took it into the sitting-room 
next to the sick-room, and tl tought to see to it later. I knew 
there was nobody about in the kitchen at that late hour, and 
I thought to save myself a journey. I intended to take it 
with me when next I went downstairs, so it remained there 
and I must have dozed off until you called me, Miss." 

“Well, that is not a matter of importance," I assured him. 
“That could have nothing to do with any enquiry." 

“But it has, Miss! Mr Brant has put it under lock and 
key. He wants the remains of the Master’s supper and the 
wine left in the decanter to be examined!" 

“How very odd! Ah well, let him have his way. If it sets 
his mind at rest, I am sure I do not object." 

“Well, I just thought I would let you know what was 
going on, Miss," Henry said, “And to say that no matter 
what happens, you can trust me!" 
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“That is very kind of you,” I answered with a smile. “But 
you had best be gone, now. Tiiese peculiar folk around us 
might leap to the conclusion that we are conspiring if they 
should learn that you and I are conversing in my chamber. 
So leave now, but have no fear for it will soon be known 
that we did our best, and nobody can do anything more than 
that!” 



NINE 


Poison! This vilest of weapons had been used to bring about 
my grandfather’s death! The inquest was held at Bodmin, 
and then adjourned until such time as the police could 
establish the type of poison used, and the motives of any who 
had access to the deceased and the means of administering 
the lethal dose. And it was contained in the wine! The wine 
that I had given my grandsire just before his death! But how 
had it got there? And who could be so wicked as to cun¬ 
ningly contrive the death of the old gentleman, and use my 
hand to accomplish the dreadful deed? 

The police came, and stayed. They probed, they questioned, 
they poked and pried. Over and over again [ told them what 
I had told my uncle and Doctor Herring on the morning after 
Grandpapa’s death. 

"And you gave your grandfather a glass of wine, Miss 
Gillard?” 

Yes, yes. I have said so a score of times already.” 

"But at first you made no mention of it. I have here a 
statement made by Mr Brant. In it he says that only after 
a deal of reminding and the most searching questions being 
put to you, did you admit it.” 

"It was not a case of admitting to anything. The matter 
had slipped my mind, that was all! ” 

"Would you not say that was rather strange? Surely every 
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little action must have been fresh in your memory so shortly 
after the tragic, unexpected demise o the late Sir 
Jacob?” 

“I was confused. To give a glass of port to my grandfather 
was not an action of any great significance.” 

"Say you so, Miss GiUard? Perhaps he who drank it might 
voice a different opinion, if he were able! ” 

With increasing dislike I looked upon my interrogator. 
Inspector Pearce was a middle-aged, bustling type of man: a 
man who was very conscious of his own authority, who tap¬ 
ped his teeth with a pencil in the most irritating manner; 
who would suddenly rap an irrelevant question at you, 
and then seem inordinately pleased with himself to discover 
you at a loss for an immediate reply. 

"You have been nursing sick people for a number of 
years, Miss Gillard ? ” 

"That is so.” 

"You would call yourself a capable person to have in a sick- 

*> rt 

room? 

"That is an opinion you would need to seek from others.” 

"I am asking you!” 

"Surely any person’s judgement of themselves is inclined 
to be biased? Any answer I should give you regarding my 
opinion of my own capabilities would be valueless.” 

“Then let us say that you have a knowledge of what is 
required in a sick-room. Methods of treatment and things of 
that nature.” 

“Yes, I believe that I have.” 

“And in the course of your work you must have gained a 
considerable experience in the usage of drugs? Things 
which will ease pain? Concoctions which will benefit a 
patient and bring relief, and sometimes even cure?” 

Instantly I remembered my advice to Doctor Herring that 
fox-glove tea be administered to my grandfather. 

“That is so,” I agreed. 
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"And amongst these things, a familiarity with poisons 
could be numbered? 

"I suppose so.” 

“Ah! The opportunity, the knowledge, and undoubtedly 
the access to substances of a lethal nature! Miss Gillard, 1 
think that if I were you I should be a very worried person! ” 

“But you are not, sir, and for that small mercy I am grate¬ 
ful,” I replied angrily. “I at least have the wit to see that in 
spite of all these seemingly damning circumstances, an im¬ 
portant one is missing. That of motive! If you are at all 
aware of the events which led up to this tragedy, you will 
know that I came at an instant s warning all the way from 
London to tend my grandsire! And my efforts were rewarded 
by success! He recovered, at least partially; and given time 
might have done so wholly. Why should I come at all, if I 
wished him harm? I loved that old gentleman! I did all ! 
could for him! What would I gain by his death?” To check 
the sobs which I felt rising in my throat I clenched my hands 
tightly, so that my finger-nails bit deep into each palm. 

“We shall see. We shall see. You may go for the moment, 
but make no plans for leaving the house within the immedi¬ 
ate future, if you please. And if you will take a word of ad¬ 
vice, I think you should arrange a consultation with a man 
versed in matters of law.” 

“Thank you. Yes, I shall do that. If nothing else comes of 
this enquiry, there may well be an action of libel to be 
brought! ” 

In all the turmoil ensuing Grandpapa’s death, only two 
people had ooked upon me with a friendly eye. One was the 
faithful servant Henry, and the other was of course, Nigel. 
Although Phineas had come from Falmouth, he had stayed 
for but a few hours before returning to his business interests, 
and the house-party had remained as it was; though the 
noble guests were at last expressing a willingness to depart, 
nobody was permitted to leave the mansion whilst the in- 
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vestigations were in progress there and also in Bodmin, where 
tests were being made to establish which substance had 
caused my grandsire’s death. Most o:i the time I spent alone 
in my room, and only upon the rare occasions when I ven¬ 
tured into any other part of the house and chanced upon Nigel, 
did I hold any sort of conversation. But though I now deter¬ 
mined to seek him out if need be, so that he might give me 
his counsel, fortune was with me for he was in the hall as 
I stepped into it after the conclusion of my interview with 
the policeman in the library. Briefly I told him of the in¬ 
nuendoes made by Inspector Pearce, and of my desire to 
obtain legal advice regarding my position. 

Leave it me, Ruth. I will send Bates to fetch Mr Picker¬ 
ing from Falmouth. The solicitor wanted to see you anyway, 
so now the mountain can come to Mahomet! Actually, it is 
strange that he has not already put in an appearance! Mr 
Pickering will he able to advise you on your best course of 
action, or if he cannot assist you himself, he will be able to 
put you in touch with somebody who can. If I despatch 
Bates now, the pair of them could return sometime to¬ 
morrow." 

“Oh, thai k you Nigel. Although my conscience is clear, 
all these unpleasant questions and insinuations are beginning 
to worry me a great deal! ” 

“And no wonder! Never mind, Old Pickering will soon 
sort out this muddle or I am much mistaken in him." 

My step was light as I returned to my room. Soon, soon I 
should give my troubles into someone else’s keeping: a head 
wiser than mine would point the way out of this maze of 
difficulties; and in an almost equable frame of mind, 1 re¬ 
signed myself to await the arival of the solicitor. 

Mr Pickering was a man of exceptional height and erect 
bearing, his patriarchal figure being crowned by a leonine 
head which was adorned by a luxuriant silver beard, above 
which a pair of shrewd grey eyes regarded me steadily. He 
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iiad risen to his feet as I entered the seldom used great draw¬ 
ing-room and greeted me by saying: 

“Miss Gillard, good afternoon. You will perhaps think it 
unmannerly of me not to have presented myself at Mariner's 
Meed sooner, but pray believe that I was prevented from 
doing so before today.” 

“Good afternoon Mr Pickering. Please be seated. Indeed, 
I should have been pleased to see you several days since, but 
no matter. Doubtless you have many concerns apart from the 
Gillard affairs to occupy your time. I can only express my 
appreciation that you have taken the trouble to come all this 
way, now!" Even to my own ears my words held a ring of 
bitterness, even a tinge of sarcasm. And I had meant to make 
such a favourable impression on this man who had it within 
his power to help me! 

“I come now, and only now Miss Gillard, because the 
police have at last permitted me to do so. There have been 
enquiries made at my offices in Falmouth as well as at other 
places, you know. And now please inform me of the par¬ 
ticular way in which I may serve you." 

fou can advise me, sir. You can tell me how seriously 
certain aspersions against my character are to be taken. Above 
all, you can tell me what it is best that I should do, say, or 
whom I should engage to undertake these things for me." 

"Perhaps it would be as well for you to tell me how 
matters stand at the moment?" he suggested, and needing 
no second bidding, I did. Ending my tale by saying: 

“But surely nobody could really believe that I would in¬ 
tentionally give anything harmful to a patient, particularly 
one whom I had loved all my life?" 

"The world in which we live is a very suspicious place, 
Miss Gillard. I am afraid that you may have a certain amount 
of unpleasantness before you." 

“But I had no motive!" I cried. "What would prompt me 
to commit so dreadful a deed ?" 
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“You say your grandfather’s health was improving until 
the night he so suddenly died?” 

“Yes, markedly so.” 

“Had he recovered his powers of speech?” 

“No, not really. He could make simple, grunting noises, 
but he could not hold a conversation,” 

“Ah! I wondered how it was that he had obviously given 
you no hint as to what his wishes for the future were! ” 

“In what respect?” 

“Why, regarding the estate, of course. Has nobody told 
you that apart from the usual minor bequests, everything 
comes to you? The house, the lands, and the bulk of your 
late grandfather’s fortune, are now yours! You Miss Gillard, 
are an extremely wealthy young woman!” 

“But Cousin Phineas!” I stammered. “He is surely the heir 
now that Guy is dead? Everybody expects Ihineas to be 
master here now! ” 

“Then there are likely to be some surprised people when 
the late Sir Jacob’s Will is made public knowledge.” Mr 
Pickering permitted his face to relax into the vestige of a 
smile. “There is no real reason why anybody should make 
such an assumption,” he continued. “Mariner’s Meed is not, 
and never has been, entailed to a male heir! At any time the 
owner may bequeath it to whomsoever he chooses! I was 
honoured by your late grandsire’s confidence Miss Gillard, 
and I am happy to tell you that he was immensely proud of 
the way in which you conducted yourself after the death of 
your parents, particularly when you so intrepidly went to 
give aid and succour to the sick and wounded in the Crimea. 
It was about that time that he added a codicil to his Will. 
Oh, he had already made handsome provision for you, but 
the codicil was to the effect that if any mischance resulting 
in his death should befall your cousin Guy, you would be the 
next in line to succeed to your grandfather’s possessions.” 

“Does Phineas know of this?” I asked incredulously. 
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"Certainly not! Although Phineas is junior partner in our 
business, he does not have access to the private papers of my 
own special clients!” 

‘ Oh dear! He will be utterly downcast at having his ex¬ 
pectations so suddenly brought to nothing,” I said. 

"Now why should that be? You may find this hard to 
believe Miss Gillard, but young Phineas is very well pleased 
with his career: a career which he would certainly have to 
abandon should he succeed to Mariner’s Meed and its estates. 
Apart from that, he has a father to whom he may look for 
future support of a financial nature!” 

“Mr Pickering, this news which you have just imparted to 
me has left me completely amazed! What on earth shall 1 
do with all this property? When I heard that Cousin Guy 
had left me a hundred guineas and some shares in the rail¬ 
way companies, I felt as rich as Croesus, and now this! I am 
afraid I will need a little time to even assimilate the idea! ” 

“Actually, that was why 1 wished to see you in Falmouth,” 
the solicitor replied. “It was to warn you that the invest¬ 
ment that your late cousin Guy Gillard made in the railway 
companies, was not a successful one. I regret to tell you the 
companies in which he held an interest, were after only a 
short while, declared bankrupt! Therefore you may only ex¬ 
pect to receive the expressly mentioned sum of one hundred 
guineas from your late cousin’s estate.” 

“Mr Pickering, I have never expected to receive any!I mg 
from anybody,” I answered. “The income from the small 
amount of capital left me by my parents, though modest, is 
quite sufficient for my simple needs. No doubt to inherit a 
fortune may be pleasant in some respects, but in others it 
can be a downright liability! To own property brings respon¬ 
sibility in its train: a responsibility which I can well do 
without! ” 

“It also alters your position in this other matter,” Mr 
Pickering said gently. “That of motive regarding your grand- 
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father’s death! Not for one moment do i think you involved 
in any way apart from being the innocent instrument of the 
real culprit, if one there is. But we do not yet know that 
there is one! The wine could have become tainted in some 
way: the decanter could accidentally have come in contact 
with a lethal substance; anything could have happened! Un¬ 
til we know the nature of the poison, it is pointless to even 
speculate as to whether it was deliberately mixed with the 

1 yf 

wine! 

Then what is your advice to me, sir?” 1 asked. “Please in¬ 
struct me as to how I must conduct myself.” 

“As I have already said, the police are merely engaged in 
establishing whether a crime has been committed or not. If 
they come to the conclusion that there is a case to answer, 
then will be the time to worry. And if they should ask you 
anything more: question you again, you are quite within 
your rights to decline to answer. If they should become 
pressing, you must tell them that unless they charge you 
with a given crime, you have nothing to say! If the worst 
should come and they do bring a charge against you, remain 
silent and send for me without delay! And until such time as 
I come to you, refuse to say anything appertaining to your 
grandfather’s death or your inheritance resulting from it.” 

“Do the police know that I am the chief beneficiary accord¬ 
ing to Grandpapa’s Will?” 

‘ Yes, I am afraid they do. That was the first thing they 
wanted to know when they came to my offices in Falmouth.” 

“So when they were asking me all their questions, they 
were in a far better position than I to know how things 
stood regarding the estate,” I remarked. “There was I telling 
them that 1 had no motive, and all the while they knew I 
stood to gain a fortune! ” 

“Never mind that. Now I must make my departure, but do 
not forget what \ have told you. Say nothing further with¬ 
out consulting me first! ” 
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“Have no fear of that, sir. In view of what you have so 
recently told me, I shall be afraid to speak a word to any¬ 
body ! ” 

But though I must keep my tongue between my teeth, my 
thoughts were free to run riot. My world Had been turned 
completely upside-down: the ordered life which I had so 
carefully planned for myself, was now a virtual impossibility. 
Things were being taken out oi my hands, and I did not like 
it! I wanted to be mistress of my own destiny: to choose 
what I should do, where I should live, and the manner in 
which I should do both. And now my future years were 
being ordered for me, if any more years were to be allowed! 
I might be tried for and convicted of murder, and end my 
earthly time ignominously upon the gallows! Though if that 
coin should be reversed, I would be Lady of Mariner's Meed, 
with authority over its servants and the tenants upon the 
estate: it would be vested in me to oversee their welfare, 
sort out their squabbles, punish wrongdoers and reward the 
deserving. And ah I wanted was to be left in peace! 

For the first time I considered the family, and how they 
might react to what they would probably consider my good 
fortune. Aunt Caroline could conceivably find herself mis¬ 
tress of another establishment, and Uncle Edwin would be 
called upon to provide it! Yes indeed: he world either have 
to evict the tenants if his property in Somerset were leased; 
or if he had already sold it, he would have to dig into his 
private hoard and purchase another. Fossibly the prospect of 
doing so would not please him: I had never thought about 
Uncle Edwin and his money matters before, but it could come 
as quite a shock to him when he learnt that he must at last 
provide for his wife and daughter, himself! Ever since their 
marriage the Brants had lived at Mariner's Meed: their 
children had been born in the old house; true, Aunt Caroline 
had run the establishment and latterly Uncle Edwin had 
made himself useful by keeping the account books of the 
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estate, but by doing so, they must have saved themselves a 
pretty penny! No menage of their own to keep up, no ser- 
vants to pay, not even the expense of fodder lor a horse! 
With a certain wry amusement I envisaged the dismay of my 
uncle when lie came face to face with the mundane business 
of living, of setting up his own establishment and of paying 
his own bills! 

But could he? The information which Mr Pickering had so 
lately given me, came to the forefront of my mind. The in¬ 
formation that Cousin Guy's railway shares were worth 1 ess! 
Now during the boom of the railway companies only a few 
short years before, Uncle Edwin had advised both my cousin 
and me to invest money in them. I had not followed this 
counsel, and had afterwards regretted my supposed foolish¬ 
ness; but Guy had obviously heeded our uncle’s words, to his 
subsequent loss. What if Uncle Edwin too had speculated 
heavily in the wrong shares? Everybody had always believed 
that he had made a lot of money by playing the stock-market, 
but what if instead of acquiring the reputed fortune with 
which he had been accredited, he had lost the capital ue al¬ 
ready possessed ? If this were so, during the time he remained 
in residence at Mariner’s Meed nobody would learn of his 
misfortune until after his own death. It was quite reason¬ 
able to expect Phineas to inherit the property from his 
grandfather, and in that event, it was extremely unlikely 
that he would request his own father to pack his bags when 
that time came. Yes, so long as his son was master of the 
mansion, Uncle Edwin’s future was secure: but if another 
person should inherit, that would put an entirely different 
complexion upon the situation! And another person was to 
be the new owner: and that person was me! 

As I sat in my chamber, deep in my thoughts, I was un¬ 
aware that my fire had gone out and that darkness had fallen. 
Of course I was only guessing, but sheer desperation can make 
the mind remarkably astute; and if my guesses came any- 
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where near the mark of truth, my position could be desperate 
in the extreme. My grand sire had died in suspicions circum¬ 
stances, and Uncle Edwin had been exceptionally quick to 
point the finger of accusation in my direction. At the time it 
had struck me as strange that he should be so swift to banish 
me from the death-bed and lock the door of the room where 
my grandfather had breathed his last. So far as I knew my 
uncle was not conversant with sick-room procedure, nor had 
the experience needed to suspect that a person had met his 
end, untimely 1 Even I, with all my knowledge acquired 
through nursing the bodily ills of many sufferers, had not for 
a moment thought that anything of a sinister nature had 
taken place. And as I had not, then why should he? A 
second seizure quite often follows a first! There had been 
<k difficulty, t;ten the failure of the patient to draw breath; 
but there was nothing to implant the idea of poison into any¬ 
body's mind! There had been no convulsions: no writhings 
in agony: nothing to indicate the administration of any 
lethal dose, so why should Uncle Edwin demand an immedi¬ 
ate enquiry ? 

the answer to that question was not difficult to find. It 
poison were found, who should be the obviously guilty party, 
but me? I had access to the deceased: access to and know¬ 
ledge of herbal concoctions and drugs; and above all. I had 
motive! Although the contents of Grandpapa’s Will was 
supposed to be secret, Uncle Edwin might have guessed or 
somehow learned what it contained, and if I should be 
charged and found guilty of this abominable crime, why of 
course, no murderer can inherit from his victim! So after all 
Phineas would inherit, and Uncle Edwin would be safe! It 
was fantastic: it was so terrible a suspicion as to be in keep¬ 
ing wih a nightmare; but then, my own situation was one 
of dreadful uncertainty. And in my heart I was almost con¬ 
vinced of the accuracy of my guesswork. Why insist on hav¬ 
ing an enquiry unless there was good reason to suspect that 
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something would be found: something to incriminate the 
only person who stood between the accuser and a lifetime of 
security and ease; the alternative being future years of social 
ostracism, poverty, derision, and the worst thing of all, the 
appalling prospect of having to earn a living! Murder? That 
was very small beer when compared with such a possible 
dire calamity! 

I should set out my suspicions on paper, sift through them, 
and when I had the whole matter dear in my mind I should 
then pen a letter to Mr Pickering desiring him to return 
speedily. Oh, it was good to have an established course of 
action, and with spirits considerably restored I rang and 
asked that a tray of tea be brought to me and for my fire to 
be lit once again. 

Now that the mystery was almost solved, at least to my 
satisfaction, I found that things began to fall into place. 
Although I had access to the wine in Grandpapa's decanter, 
so did a number of other people, and Uncle Edwin was 
amongst them. Did he not hold the keys to the wine-cellar: 
and did he not, in a very self-important way, descend the 
cellar steps with Rusk in whenever the need arose; and much 
to the butler's ire, oversee that all bottles brought up from 
their underground resting place, were entered meticulously 
in the cellar-book? It would be child’s play for him to slip 
something deadly into the decanter destined for the sick¬ 
room! The servants who attended upon my grandfather 
would never dare touch its contents; I might of course, that 
would hardly matter. The result would be the same, and my 
passing would be deeply mourned and attributed to the fact 
that I had over-taxed my strength in caring for others! And 
knowledge? How could Uncle Edwin acquire the requisite in¬ 
formation as to what would bring a certain and sudden 
death to whoever imbibed his special mixture? Infusions and 
tinctures might well be a mystery to him, and he could 
hardly stroll into an apothecary's and ask vaguely for an un- 
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; is joison! But although he probably knew nothing of 

medicines, he was an expert on anything to do with Ancient 
Greece! So too had been my father, and from the dimmest 
recesses of memory came a recollection of browsing through 
Papa’s books when nothing of greater interest presented it¬ 
self with which to while away an odd hour, and the horror 
;!i ;t had suffused my being at the time, when I had read of 
the common practise of this so-called civilised society that 
had forced its older and infirm citizens to swallow a draught 
of deadly poison, and thus end their lives. If I remembered 
correctly it was something to do with wolves. Yes, wolfs¬ 
bane, otherwise known as aconite! And it was extracted 
from a most common plant, Monkshood! It would be easily 
obtainable; and its symptoms? Those I did not know, but I 
could speedily find out! 

Only two tilings gave me pause. These suppositions were 
based on the following facts, the first being that Uncle 
Edwin knew the contents of Grandpapa’s Will. If he did not, 
he would certainly expect his son to inherit Mariner’s Meed 
and there would be no need for him to arrange for my dis¬ 
credit: and the second was that if my uncle were not im¬ 
poverished, if he were indeed the financial genius that every¬ 
one had always thought him, he would have no reason at all 
to cry murder, other than the honest desire that justice 
should be done. Were all my suspicions but straws in the 
wind? Straws at which a desperate soul would clutch: things 
of no substance but mere shadows that would disappear so 
soon as the light of scrutiny was shed upon them? Do not 
even think it Ruth Gillard, for if they are but shadows, so 
too is your expectation of any future life upon this earth! 


TEN 

Several hours passed before I rose from my chair and stretched 
my cramped limbs. At the usual time a dinner-tray had been 
brought to me, but so engrossed was I in my writing that I 
had sent it back to the kitchen, untouched. Hunger was far 
from my thoughts as 1 compiled a dossier of conjecture and 
probability, with not one iota of proof to give it credence. 
But then, only circumstantial evidence could be produced were 
I to be charged with murder, and as I alone knew that I was 
innocent of committing the crime, it surely behoved me to 
try and find if not a possible defence, at least an alternative 
explanation for the vile deed, if one had been perpetrated. 
Mr Pickering had told me even that had not yet been 
established, so as well as being maligned myself, ! too was 
harbouring sinister thoughts against another individual, and 
he might well be as guiltless as I! 

The little clock upon the mantel-shelf showed that but 
twenty minutes were lacking until midnight, and I felt so 
tired that the plump feather-filled mattress upon my bed 
looked particularly inviting. Although I had heard no sound 
of movement in the passage-way outside my room indicating 
that the rest of the household were retiring for the night, I 
knew they must have done so by now, and only then did I 
realise fully to what extent I had been concentrating on the 
vilification of my uncle. Concentrating so deeply, that not 
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unt l I was just about to disrobe did I notice a piece of paper 
on the floor inside the doorway: a piece of notepaper folded 
in four, and lying in such a position that betokened it had 
been silently slid beneath the closed door of my chamber. It 
bore the following message: 

‘Dear Miss Ruth, Would like to speak with you in private. 
Can you come down to the stable-yard by way of the kit¬ 
chen? I shall be there at eleven o'clock. It is important. Re¬ 
spectfully, Henry Jenkins.' 

Eleven o'clock, and it was long after that, now! Should I 
go down, or would he be gone by the time I got there? Oh, 
why could he not have tapped upon my door as he slid the 
note underneath it? I had no idea of how long it had lain 
there unnoticed, but as Henry was desirous of meeting me 
privily in the stable-yard after the rest of the folk dwelling 
at Mariner's Meed were soundly asleep, it must he on a mat¬ 
ter of the greatest moment! He must have discovered some¬ 
thing : something of too serious a nature to be discussed un¬ 
less we were sure of doing so undisturbed! 

What to do for the best? If I went creeping about the 
darkened house and were discovered, it would look as though 
I were plotting something that would not stand up to the 
exposure of daylight; and anyway, Henry could by now 
think that I disdained his preferred help, and already be gone 
from the suggested trysting place. On the other hand, he 
might possess some valuable information which it was im¬ 
perative that I receive, and the poor man could still be wait¬ 
ing for me to put in an appearance. The least I could do was 
go and see, but it was with mixed feelings that I put on a 
cloak against the chill of the night air, lit a candle, and by 
its wavering light began my stealthy journey through the 
ancient creaking house. 

As I went I recalled the last time I had made such an ex¬ 
cursion during the night: on that occasion ! had thought 
everybody was asleep, and had been almost petrified with 
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fear when I had found one of the downstairs windows open. 
And then through that opened window had clambered Uncle 
Edwin! It was an incident which I had nearly forgotten, but 
now I clearly remembered my feeling of relief so soon as I 
recognised his well-known figure, and the trusting way in 
which 1 had accepted his explanation that he had been out 
for a stroll! What a fool he must have thought me, and he 
was quite right, for now a further recollection nudged my 
memory. On the very day after my uncle’s and my nocturnal 
encounter, Nigel had told me about the death of the mysteri¬ 
ous sea-man! Coincidence? Possibly, but it was rather a 
remote one. Had Uncle Edwin been returning from a grim 
errand which had culminated in the taking of a life? Did he 
have a hand in the death of the unknown sailor? Literally! 
Was his hand responsible for sending the man over the cliffs: 
the instrument that had despatched a human soui to stand 
before its Maker? ! imagined the two of them, perhaps 
quarrelling over something, and the most effective way to 
settle the argument was for one to eliminate the other. Two 
of them! And had I not seen the outlines of two men upon 
another extraordinary occasion? Again it was during the 
hours of darkness: one had been standing on the gravel 
drive leading to the house, then the second had emerged 
from the cover afforded by a clump of bushes and beckoned 
the other to within its shadow! 

With trembling fingers I reached for the bolts upon the 
kitchen door, fearful lest they should be stiff and awkward to 
draw; but I need not have worried for they were already free 
from their sockets, and the door opened silently to admit me 
into the stillness of an extremely cold and dark night. For 
just a few moments I thought I might be too late, but hardly 
had my eyes become accustomed to the gloom than from 
behind a small structure that loomed blacker than the rest of 
the yard, stepped a solitary figure which could only belong to 
the faithful Henry. 
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"I am sorry to be so tardy," I whispered. "I did not see 
your note until a short while ago." 

"That is all right. Miss. But we must go a short distance 
from here, if you are willing. Apart from the risk of being 
overheard if we talk here, I am wishful that you meet an¬ 
other party. I am sure that what he has to say will interest 
you greatly, Miss." 

"Who is it?" 

"Somebody who wishes no names to be mentioned. A few 
minutes walk will bring us to him, and I think you will find 
the trouble taken to be worth while!" 

"Where are we to meet him?" 

"At the edge of Friar’s Wood, Miss. I told him to look for 
our coming at about midnight. I thought you might be de¬ 
layed, and even if you were not, it would be better to arrive 
too early than miss him altogether." 

"And you think he knows something of importance?" I 
persisted. 

"Yes, Miss, otherwise I should not have asked you to come 
out here!" 

What a wealth of resigned patience there was in his 
tone, and who could blame him? It was the essence of 
stupidity to stand immediately outside the house from where 
at any moment we might be seen or heard, and ask inane 
questions of this reliable fellow who had obviously put him¬ 
self to a great deal o: inconvenience expressly to serve me. 
But really, although beneath its roof might be those who 
sought to do me harm, I was reluctant to leave it and ven¬ 
ture forth into the vastness of the night. Probably there were 
enemies within Mariner’s Meed, but I could also call upon 
friends; whereas once I left its shelter, what then? Henry of 
course I could trust implicitly, but should anything befall 
him I would be entirely unprotected. Was it possible that he 
had been tricked with the promise of revealed secrets by 
somebody who wanted me lured away from the safety of the 
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house ? It was common knowledge that Henry staunchly up¬ 
held my reputation of being a devoted nurse, and maintained 
that nobody could speak ill of me within his hearing and re¬ 
main unscathed; but though he was far from being a simple¬ 
ton, he was no genius either. Could there be a trap laid for 
me, with the promise of information as bait, and the loyal 
Henry to lead me to it? 

Still I hesitated, questioning: 

“How many people are there to be at this meeting place?” 

“Only one besides us, and if we do not stir ourselves, he 
will be gone 1 Of course it is up to you, Miss. I just thought 
to be helpful, that was all,” 

What an ingrate he must think me! 

“Very well, Henry, I will come. I shall follow if you lead 
the way, and thank you.” 

“Then tread careful, Miss, until we are well away from the 
outbuildings. The stirring of the horses could rouse the 
stable-men, and we do not want a hue and cry to be raised.” 

It was easy to do as I was bid, for having no thought that I 
might be called upon to traverse the open countryside, I was 
wearing only my felt-soled house slippers. These were ideal 
footwear for noiselessly leaving my chamber to make my way 
to the kitchen door; they also ensured that I made no sound 
as I followed Henry over the cobble-stones and along the lane, 
but they were not capable of shielding my tender soles and 
heels from every sharp twig or flint-edged stone that I trod 
upon. At last my guide turned to me with a grunt of satis¬ 
faction. 

“There, we ought to be out of ear-shot by now,” he said. 
“And time is running short. We had best step out, Miss.” 

“With the best will in the world I cannot travel any 
faster than I have been doing,” I replied. “I am only wearing 
house slippers, and for all the protection they are affording 
me, I might as well be bare-foot! ” 

“Ah, lack-a-day! I never thought to ask you to wear 
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shoes," Henry sounded so concerned at my plight that I de¬ 
termined to make light of it. 

"And why should you?" I asked. “If we try to keep to 
where the grass is growing I shall manage very well. If we can¬ 
not, why then I will just have to endure a little discomfort. 

Pray proceed, Henry, and I will try to keep up with you as 
best I may." 

When during the hours of daylight Nigel and I had walked 
this way, the distance between Mariner’s Meed and Friar's 
Wood had appeared negligible, but tonight it seemed that we 
should never reach our destination. I hurried as well as I was 
able, but whenever I thoug] it I might set my feet down with 
a small degree of confidence, some object would cause me to 
wince with pain as I put my full weight upon it. 

i fere, Miss, take my arm. We shall never get there at this 
rate," Henry said urgently. 

M tank you. I am most obliged to you for the offer of it," 
1 answered gratefully. This was no time to tell a servant to 
keep his place and mind his manners: indeed, I was grateful 
for his support as I trod my painful path. So concerned was 
I with making what speed I could with the least possible 
hurt to myself, that almost beiore I was aware of them, the 
i rees at the edge of the wood began to envelop us. 

"There is a fallen log just over yonder, Miss. Will you rest 
yourself there for a moment or two whilst I fetch our 
friend?" 

“Where is he?" 

"Not far away. He waits at a place that he and I agreed 
upon.” 

“Can we not both go to him?" 

"No, you stay here, Miss. I shall not he long away." 

So perforce I sat upon my log. Oh, I was happy to take a 
rest, to ease my sore and no doubt lacerated feet; but I was 
not too happy at being left alone! Alone in the impenetrable 
blackness of a wood at midnight: the Devil’s dancing hour, 
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Becky always called it; it was the time when witches wove 
spells and Satan’s worshippers conjured up demons. And here 
I was, alone in Friar’s Wood, the very name of which sug¬ 
gested ghostly figures clad in long robes with faces hidden by 
their cowls; not unlike the evil Inquisitors of old, who re¬ 
joiced as t hey tortured innocent folk, and chanted piously as 
the watched the shrieking remnants of torn flesh being 
burned alive for their faith. The hark of a fox broke the 
near-silence, and from somewhere nearby came the sharp 
track of a snapped twig; just such a sound as ! had heard on 
that day when a bullet missed my by a single inch! There 
was a rustling amidst the branches overhead, although I 
could feel no breeze upon my face, and from somewhere 
close at hand came the sudden hoot of an owl! 

My ears were strained for the faintest sound, and there 
were small noises a-plenty; but mostly they were dominated 
by the thud-thud-thud of my beating heart, for I was 
frightened! What on earth was I doing sitting on a log in an 
eerie wood at midnight? I must be demented to have allowed 
myself to be brought here! What did I know of Henry, and 
why had he left me all alone like this? The answer was 
obvious; I had been bought and sold; I was sitting like a 
tethered goat awaiting my doom."! must be completely mad! 
Trust Henry? Within reason perhaps, but he was after all 
only a servant: and what servant could resist an opportunity 
to leave behind the menial tasks which would normally be his 
lot for the rest of his life, if he had the chance? Enough 
money to set himself up in a little business somewhere: after 
years of servitude to be his own master, and perhaps even 
order others; who could spurn such an offer? What was I to 
him? Just another voice to give commands and issue instruc¬ 
tions! And now here I was, sitting like a fool on a log in 
Friar’s Wood, awaiting whatever lurked within the mena¬ 
cing darkness to pounce and make an end of me! 

The last thing I should do was panic! My first thought 
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was to flee, to rush headlong towards open countryside and 
run for the shelter of Mariner's Meed. Then I realised such a 
course of action would be sheer folly: I could be overtaken 
very easily so the wisest thing ! could do was leave my log, 
but hide somewhere nearby. Not too near though, for who¬ 
ever Henry had gone to fetch might bring a lantern with 
him; but if twenty paces or so separated us, there should be 
sufficient cover amongst the trees to conceal my presence. 
And if I were very fortunate and did escape with my life, I 
might too learn what it was that had been so carefully planned 
to deprive me of it. To move in silence was essential, but I must 
grope my way and test each step lest a collision with some un¬ 
seen object betray my whereabouts. Therefore I had not even 
taken hal a dozen paces when I felt myself brush against an 
obstruction, but this was one that moved and breathed and 
Henry's voice, like a clap of thunder, resounded in my ear: 

“Is that you, Miss? Here now, give me your hand and let 
me guide you." 

And before I had time to feel properly contrite at having 
misjudged him so needlessly, he added: 

“Here she is, sir. I’ve got her one hand and once you get 
hold of the other, we can be on our way!" 

Instantly I tried to wrench my arm free, but he held my 
wrist in a grip of steel and in the struggle that followed, only 
moments elapsed before my other hand was clasped and I 
stood helplessly between two captors. 

“Do you think we ought to muffle her?" Henry asked. 

And it was no surprise to hear my uncle reply: 

“No, I do not think there is any real need. Besides, I do 
not want her marked. A gag, or ropes to pinion her arms 
might leave bruises which could not easily be explained 
away.” 

“Ah, I never thought of that.” 

“That, Henry, is why you will always be the servant of 
somebody else!" Uncle Henry replied loftily. 
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"What are you doing?” I demanded, my indignant tone 
a cloak for my true feeling of terror. 

“We are going for a walk, just the three of us. How for¬ 
tunate that the night is fine! ” 

“Did you get everything?” Henry interposed. 

"I think so. A valise with a change of linen, toilette ar¬ 
ticles, her purse and an extra pair of her walking boots. I 
brought the note too, so we should have no trouble in con¬ 
vincing anyone who will be interested, that you and I had 
nothing to do with my niece’s guilty flight from justice!” 

“You’ve brought her boots? Then she'd best put them on, 
for she’s only wearing slippers.” 

“Her slippers I could not find. I see why, now. The silly 
bitch is wearing them! Yes, by all means let her put on the 
boots. No, give me her other hand and you put them on her 
feet. She might break free, otherwise! ” 

And though both my wrists were held in a vice-like grip, 
I knew this would be my best chance to loosen their hold and 
run for my life. I nearly succeeded too: one arm f twisted out 
of my uncle’s grasp, but instead of trying to recapture it, he 
used his own unengaged hand to fetch me such a buffet on 
the side of the head as to make my ears ring. 

“Bruises of that kind can easily be accounted for my dear, 
so do not delude yourself that we are chary of harmii g you. 
Actually, it would give me pleasure to inflict some punish¬ 
ment upon your angelic form. It might wipe that smug look 
of self-satisfaction off your face, for remember, only marks 
from ropes or bonds of any kind are to be avoided. Other 
bruises will be quite lost amongst the many that will be 
found on you eventually!” 

“Help!” I screamed at the top of my voice, and for the 
first time understood how easy it was to be knocked un¬ 
conscious from a blow delivered just beneath the jaw-bone. 
But even that mercy was to be denied me, for I remained in 
control of my senses although the ground lurched up to meet 
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me and my inner vision was illuminated by a galaxy of rain- 
bow-hued stars. 

“Is she shod? Good! Then let us get on. Here, you can 
take the carpet-bag for the first part of the journey. I will 
relieve you of it later on.” 

Dragged from before and pushed from behind, I was forced 
along; resisting at every step I took, until Henry who was 
becoming weary of this form of progress suggested: 

“It would he better if I carried her. She’d be quiet enough 
over my shoulder if we knocked her senseless first! ” 

“Numbskull! I want her to leave a trail for the dogs to 
follow! How can she do that if she is dangling in mid-air?” 

“Dogs?” I cried. “You must be insane, both of you! Just 
wait until 1 tell my solicitor of this night's work. I I’e will 
have not the slightest hesitation in applying for an order of 
committal to a mental institution for the pair of you! ” 

Do you hear that, Henry? Are you not shivering in your 
shoes?” 

A snigger was emitted from the throat of the man ! had 
trusted so utterly. 

“Where do you think you are taking me?” I demanded 
scornfully. Do you have a coherent plan, qr is this all just 
part of a maniac's fantasy?” 

“Oh, I have a very carefully laid plan which will bring a 
happy outcome to all these so recent upsets in the Gillard 
family.” Uncle Edwin told me in cheerful voice. “It will save 
all the embarrassment of attending a murder trial, and the 
inevitable distress of having my favourite niece exposed as a 
scheming murderess. My way is quick, quiet, and certain. You 
have fled from the house, taking with you just a valise and 
what you can carry inside it. You have attempted to walk so 
far as the main road, obviously in the hope of either board¬ 
ing the public coach or begging a ride to Torpoint and the 
ferry. You are aware that it is only a matter of time before 
you are forced to stand before a black-capped judge, and then 
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be sentenced to death for the foul slaying of your revered 
grandsire; so you have decided that before the net closes too 
tightly around you, to make a bid for freedom. But poetic 
justice awaits you! As you cross unknown country in the 
dead of night, you are blissfully ignorant of the fact that 
directly in your path lies the yawning mouth of a disused 
mine-shaft. The dogs will lead the search-party for you, for I 
want you to be found, bag and all; but in such condition that 
no further questions will be asked, then or ever-more! ” 

“And they all lived happily ever after!” I scoffed. “Really 
Uncle Edwin, I gave you credit ior having more sense! Do 
you truly believe that the police will be satisfied with such a 
patently contrived solution to their enquiries?’' 

“Do you not think they will?” my uncle sounded most 
concerned. “Well, I tail to see where an error lies in my cal¬ 
culations, but you do, I should be most obliged if you will 
tell me where it may be found. Although your constant com¬ 
placency has always irritated me beyond measure, I have 
never held your judgement in less than the highest esteem!” 

Though the sheer effrontery of the man was enough to rob 
anybody of the power of speech, I was silent for quite an¬ 
other reason. For I could not fault his plan to destroy me. 
Already the police suspected me; so now added to oppor¬ 
tunity, ability and motive, would be attempted flight! As my 
uncle said, it would neatly solve the crime that would ring 
throughout the Duchy, even the whole land! I should be 
branded for all time as that personification of evil, a poisoner: 
one who smiled as she proffered the cup containing death! 
Nobody would believe 1 was unaware that my grandfather 
had changed his Will in my favour: they would say he must 
have told me of his intentions, and that I lad concealed from 
the rest of the world that he could speak and once again 
make his wishes known so that all could understand him. 
And the nursing profession which I had so fondly hoped to 
help establish would be damaged beyond repair by my associ- 
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ation with it. -or never again would a patient trust his 
nurse, lest she should be following my example and hasten¬ 
ing him along the path to the hereafter! 

But enough of these noble sentiments and high-flown re¬ 
grets, it is more to the point to consider the peril you are in! 
They intend to kill you, too! They are going to hurl you 
down a mineshaft, perhaps hundreds of feet deep; then they 
are going to walk away, return to Mariner’s Meed, and be as 
perturbed and shocked as everyone else when your corpse is 
eventually found! 

“Help! Somebody, please! Help! Murder! ” 

“Scream away, my dear. There is nobody within miles of 
here. That is nobody who would want to interfere with our 
concerns! Honest folk do not walk the countryside at this 
time of night! ” 

Now that we had emerged from the wood, the ground that 
we traversed was completely unknown to me. There were no 
more trees to impede our progress, and for that reason we 
walked three abreast with me between my two captors. 

“We do not want the dogs to be confused by Henry’s scent 
obliterating yours, Niece! ” 

“Henry, you know I have always liked and trusted you. 
You cannot betray me now! ” I implored. “I am a very rich 
woman, or will be in a short while. And whatever my unde 
has promised you for tonight’s work, I will double! No, if 
you will help me now, ! will treble it! And 1 will not reveal 
your shameful behaviour. You have been led astray by this 
revolting creature, but it is not really your fault! Think 
Henry, think! You would not like to go through life with 
my death upon your conscience! ” 

“What Henry thinks and what Henry would like are of 
small consequence. Henry does as he is bid, or he will dance 
on air! And his conscience? Dear me, I did not know he had 
one! Have you got a conscience, Henry? Then where was it 
when you took a shot at Miss, here? Can it be blamed for 
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making you miss her altogether, and thereby causing us to 
take all this trouble ? ” 

“You fired that shot at me?” aghast, I stared up at the 
servant's averted face. “But why ? ” 

“Orders, Miss." 

“Yes, Ruth, upon my orders. Henry and I are old friends, 
as well as being master and servant. There is little we do not 
know about each other, and Henry is a good lad and usually 
does what I require him to do. On that occasion I did not 
know that you were to inherit the invalid’s fortune; but I 
did know that at the rate you were making progress in the 
sick-room, you were likely to keep the old dotard alive for 
ever! And as Dame Fortune had presented me with the 
unlooked for gift in the form of my father-in-law’s seizure, 
it would have been base ingratitude on my part not to appre¬ 
ciate her bounty and add a little to it on my own account” 
“So you ordered Henry to shoot me?” 

“Actually, ! told Henry to merely wing you, for not until 
after I went on that trip to Falmouth did I desire your death! 
Up to that time I thought you were a minor embarrassment, 
for the pace at which the patient was recovering was dis¬ 
concertingly steady; oh yes, I give you full credit for being 
an excellent nurse, but you were keeping the invalid alive 
for far too long. Just to have you incapacitated would have 
brought an end to that distressing state of affairs, for did 
not then think it necessary that you should die! ” 

“Now that is a great comfort," I said dryly. “It restores my 

confidence in you completely! ’’ 

As though I had not spoken he continued musingly: 

“But what I learned caused me to think again, and the 
arrangements so far as you were concerned had to become 
permanent. For whilst I was in Falmouth, by pure chance I 
discovered the contents of the old fool’s Will: it was lying 
on Pickering’s desk in an empty office for all to see; and any¬ 
one with an enquiring mind such as mine, would naturally 
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seek to improve the few minutes that would otherwise have 

been lost in waiting for an unpunctual son, in acquiring 

knowledge, no matter how useless. But this was not useless; it 

was of paramount importance, and I had to make fresh 
plans/’ 

'‘So Henry has been your creature all the while?” 

“Henry came to Mariner’s Meed at about the same time as 
I did, Uncle Edwin said. “But the poor fellow suffered from 
the handicap of possessing a rather unsavoury past, and since 

I learned of this, he and I have worked very well together on 
several occasions.” 

“Yes, and one of them was when I sent him downstairs to 
check that the house was secure for the night,” I remarked 
bitterly. It was when I saw two men behaving suspiciously 
in the grounds. You of course were one of them, having made 

your exit from the usual open window, and bent upon some 
iniquity I’ll be bound! ” 

Ah, that must have been when I was trying to reason 
with my friend Samuel, for his own good you understand. 
But alas, Samuel would not see sense, so eventually he had to 
be dealt with! Greed was his undoing. He thought that once 
he had executed a small commission for me, I would buy his 
silence for the rest of his life. He was right, I did: but his 
life was a very short one!” 

“Samuel? And he was the sailor whom you sent to his 
death from the cliff-tops?” to my own surprise I found 1 
could speak quite calmly, and whilst he was boasting of his 
cleverness in manipulating the lives and deaths of others, he 
was content to amble along at an almost leisurely pace. “You 
say a small commission? It could not have been so very sma 
as to warrant a life-time’s pension! ” 

“It depends on how you look at it. To clout a man whilst 
he is ooking the other way, and then heave his unconscious 
form over the side of a ship is the work of a moment. It was a 
simple job too, but even that he bungled. He struck too hard, 
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and so it was a corpse that hit the water, thereby precluding 
any likelihood that the tragedy was the result of an acci¬ 
dent ! ” 

“Guy’s death? You had a hand in that too? What are you, 
for you are certainly not human! A fiend in the shape of a 
man is the nearest thing I can liken you to! Gentle and 
pleasant and soft-spoken on the surface, but beneath, where 
it matters most, you are slimy and evil and the most loathe- 
some object f have ever had the misfortune to come across! ’’ 

“Again, that is a matter of opinion. Oh, I can quite see how 
my actions must appear to you, but in my view they are 
eminently reasonable and the result of no little amount of 
ingenuity. Patriotic too, for who wants our fair Sand of 
England invaded by a horde 01 Dagoes? And that is what 
would have happened to Mariner’s Meed at least, if my late 
lamented nephew had had his way. He was hall Portuguese 
himself and he planned to wed another of full blood; and to 
play the poor relation to a crowd of Latins was more than I 
could stomach. Yes, I knew of his romantic hopes: to set a 
high-born foreigner above my wife in the home in which she 
was born! ” 

“But he had a perfect right to wed whomsoever he chose! ’’ 
I gasped. “And patriotism has played no part in your wicked 
schemes, for to secure a snug berth for yourself was your sole 
concern! 1 i Guy had wed anybody, it would have spoiled 
things for you! ” 

“Your acumen arouses my admiration. Yes, you are cor¬ 
rect. And as for him having a rig Sit to wed where he chose; 
well, might is right, and the one who is not afraid to ven¬ 
ture usually wins the game. I have played it well, have ! 
not? What you may name as perfidy I prefer to call skill, and 
a fair amount has been involved! ” 

“If you do not mind me saying so, sir, we are running 
behind time.” Patently Henry had no taste for this gloating 
self-praise in which his master was indulging. 
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"Perhaps we are, but I have allowed for that. Fear not, we 
are not likely to be deprived of our reward, now!" But de¬ 
spite this assurance my uncle lengthened his stride, thereby 
impelling me forward at a greater sped than I relished. To 
give him pause and to prick the bladder of his over-inflated 
ego, I remarked to the air around me: 

“How pitiful it is that a man who has lost all control of 
his wits, oft-times considers that he is the most astute person 
alive!" 

“What do you mean. Miss?” 

“Pay her no heed," Uncle 1 lenry advised his servant, “She 
is trying to sow a seed of doubt in your mind! ” 

“Doubt?” I jeered. “Certainty, Henry. Certainty! You 
think your master is a clever man? Well, let me tell you that 
I saw through his seemingly meek and mild manner, some 
time ago. You deceived me, true; but as for my uncle’s 
machinations, they were easy enough to expose if one held 
the key to the mystery. And 1 held the key! The key being 
the knowledge that I am innocent of murder; and as 1 am in¬ 
nocent, so the murderer must be somebody else!” I had 
achieved my object, for once more we were almost dawdling, 

“You might possess a certain knowledge, but it will be of 
little use to you.” 

“Perhaps not, but others will find it most interesting. I 
have written it all down, and at this very moment Mr 
Pickering my solicitor has it in his safe keeping," 1 lied. 
“Should any mishap befall me, he has instructions to open the 
package I gave him and read its contents!” 

“You must think we are a pair of idiots. You suspected 
nothing and knew even less, until I told you,” Uncle Edwin’s 
voice was as calm as ever, so to shatter this attitude of smug 
omnipotence I said: 

“Either you or Henry put the poison in the decanter, and 
1 will tell you what it was! It was aconite, as used on the 
Island of Ceos by the Ancient Greeks! You have lost what- 
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ever money you possessed by wild speculation, principally 
with railway companies; and the reason you have killed my 
cousin and grandsire is because you are penniless and you 
thought their early deaths would enable your son to inherit 
the estate. But matters went awry, did they not? Guy's 
accident aroused suspicions: Grandpapa did not die quickly 
enough for your purpose; and then it transpired that I was 
heiress to his fortune!” 

“You are correct in all things but one, for I did not truly 
murder your grandfather. If it is of any interest to you, he 
knew what was in the wine and need not have drunk it if he 
had not wished to do so. I slipped into the sick-room earlier 
that evening, dismissed All sop for a while so that my father- 
in-law and I could enjoy a short chat, and then told him that 
the choice was his. To lie there like a log for the rest of his 
days, which could be many, or to die with dignity. I even 
told him how it could be done, and out of the goodness of 
my heart, offered to put the means at his disposal. And he 
was eager enough to drink the potion when the time came, 
was he not?” 

My mind returned to that last night of my grandfather’s 
life. I remembered how he had gestured towards the wine- 
decanter, and I had teased him gently with being a martinet, 
and declaring that we all went in fear and trembling of him. 
And he had held my hand while he drank the brew which 
he knew would kill him, and then he had tilted the goblet 
so that the harrowing time would not be prolonged. ‘All gone. 
Finished! ’ My words had meant that there would be no more 
wine, but his had meant something entirely different, and 
that he had chosen to end his life! 

"So he knew what he was doing!” I said slowly. 

“Oh yes, but allow me to congratulate you on your guesses 
Niece, for you are not far wide of the mark. It is such a 
shame that all this so nearly accurate conjecture should come 
to naught, for 1 know that Pickering has no secrets exposed 
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by your fertile imagination in his keeping. Nothing could 
have fallen into place within your mind until you knew that 
Mariners Meed was to come to you instead of Phineas! And 
you did not learn of that until this afternoon! Therefore you 
have had insufficient time in which to indulge in such clever 
reasoning, commit your thoughts to paper, and give that same 
paper to your solicitor before he made his departure. For he 
went immediately after seeing you, and I saw him go!" 

Very well, I will admit that. But have no hope that the 
secret of your iniquity will die with me, for I have indeed 
spent this last evening in writing it all down; and though I 
have put my written testimony in a very safe and well con¬ 
cealed place, at some time in the future it will be found. 
Then woe betide you and your lackey, and until it is dis¬ 
covered, neither of you will spend an easy moment lest it be 

the one just before you are both revealed for the villains you 
really are!" 

Whats to be done, sir?" Henry was deeply affected by 
fhese revelations of mine, and the sound of his worried voice 
gave me a certain amount of satisfaction. 

There is nothing that can be done," I said triumphantly. 

1 may die this night; but in time to come the story will 
come out, my name will be cleared, and justice will be done!" 

Let me see, let me see. I have it! We must make haste 
now, complete this business with you, and then lose no time 
[H returning to the house. You say the fruit of your busy 
brain and over-active pen will be difficult to find? Well, it 
was uncommon obliging of you to tell us of its existence! 
Now, we know you have not left the mansion today, not 
until you came out to meet our faithful Henry, so wherever 
your hiding place may be, it must be somewhere within its 
walls. Ah yes, I think a fire would be a nice touch ! A big 
onjel It might even be attributed to a spiteful action of yours - 
before you fled you could have left a log to smoulder in such 
a way as to ignite the house once you were well clear of it. 
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The idea has the quality of sheer genius! If you could not 
have the property, you would do your best to prevent any* 
one else having it, either! And by rights that monstrosity 
should have been burned to the ground, years ago. It is a 
pity that the old man is no longer within it: it would have 
made a fine funeral pyre for him ! But what a fitting end to 

j j’ ^ ast person to bear the family name of 

tullard disappears from the face of the earth, so the old house, 

as though m sympathy, expires too! Capital, Capital! I like 
it! It even has a feeling of romance about it! And incident¬ 
ally, as the last remaining heir to the estate, my son will 
have to build somewhere decent in which to live and I shall 
therefore spend my declining years in more comfort than was 
afforded by Mariner’s Meed! Come Henry, let us finish this 

task and set about the last one. That will be the grand 
finale, you might say. 

With eyes now well used to the darkness, I saw we had 
arrived at our destination before even my captors did; there¬ 
fore I suffered no sudden panic when Henry said : 

^ Here we are! Now, sir, what’s to be done first?’’ 

“Where did you put that rope I sent you over with 
earlier?" ' 

“I hid it in there. Shall I fetch it?” 

^5 nr y pointed in the direction of several ruined small 
buildings, probably the remains of huts used at some time in 
tlie past to shelter those working at the mouth of the mine. 

mineshaft itself was easily discernible: just a large ir¬ 
regular hole in the ground, around which a low stone^wall 

had been erected; though in places, this was now crumbled 
away. 

“We shall throw the valise down first. That will give us 
some idea of depth, and of what lies at the bottom.” 

“And what is the rope for?” asked Henry. 

“There should lie a ladder fixed to the inside of the shaft, 
but that might well be unsafe. The rope is to be your life-line 





Henry, so you will have no fear of descending when you go 
down to ensure that my dear niece is no longer with us! ” 
The consternation registered on Henry's face would have 
been sufficient to make me choke with laughter, had my own 
position been only slightly less precarious. 

“What d'ye mean, sir? ” 

“We’ve got to make sure that she is dead before we leave 
here. Use your wits, man! She might only be injured, and 
therefore live to tell the tale! ’' 

“And you want me to go down there after it is done, and 
find out for certain?” 

“Of course I do, you dolt! What else?” 

“Oh Henry, and what is to prevent your master from 
throwing the upper end of the rope into the mine-shaft after 
you? Once you are snugly down there with only my 
mangled corpse for company, there will be no witnesses at 
all to this night's labour! And if by some chance you should 
still be alive when you are found, who would believe that 
you were not my accomplice in the murder of my grand¬ 
father? Can you see your master stepping forward to attest 
to your innocence? Why man, he will completely disown 
you. Tliink back a moment, for has he not just let slip what 
he truly thinks of you? Did he not, less than a minute ago, 
call you a dolt?” / 

“That was merely a figure of speech,” Uncle Edwin said 
placatingly. “Pay the trollop no heed. She is only trying to 
cause dissent between us, fust go and get the rope.” 

If I were to have any chance at all to preserve my life it 
would be now, whilst one of my captors was gone upon his 
errand. True the other was a sturdily built, powerful man, 
but he was only half the force that had been ranged against 
me. With a sudden jerk I wrested my arm free from his grasp, 
pushing mightily at him with the other one at the same time. 
Almost, I escaped his dutches: almost, but not quite for he 
saved himself from over-balancing completely by grabbing at 
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my cloak, and in the atom of time which it took to rip its 
fastening loose, he had shifted his hold to my hair, and once 
again I was his prisoner. The amused, condescending manner 
in which he had been telling us of his cleverness, disappeared 
completely; and in its place was savage, bestial fury. With 
fingers buried deep within my hair, he shook me as a terrier 
won Id a rat: he shook me until my teeth rattled and my scalp 
felt as though it were being torn from my head; but before I 
swooned away altogether, he tired of this pastime, for he 
grabbed my arm once again, and with his other hand took the 
back of my neck in a cruel vice-like grip. 

For a moment he held me thus whilst he recovered his 
breath, then he began to propel me in the direction of the 
horrendous black void that would spell my doom. And I 
fought him: oh, how I fought him! I had one free hand 
with finger-nails that though short, could still leave their 
mark upon human skin; and 1 had two active feet, thought¬ 
fully shod in sturdy walking boots by my assailant himself! 
One shrewd kick delivered upon his shin caused him to yelp 
with pain, and shout: 

“Henry? Where the devil are you? Come and help me 
tame this vixen!” 

As we struggled I was dragged ever nearer to the brink of 
the shaft, and I knew that when Henry returned to his 
master’s side to help with casting me down into the dreadful 
pit, I should be truly lost! 

“Henry? Where are you?” 

Though not a word was exchanged between us, as if by 
common consent my uncle and I stood panting and dishevelled 
but comparatively quietly: each of us listening for the ap¬ 
proach of the servant; so faithful to the one, so faithless to 
the other! Had he gone? Had he seen the wisdom in my 
warning and taken to his heels? Perhaps choosing to spend 
the rest of his life in hiding from his so evil master, than con¬ 
tinuing to live in enslavement to him? But my rising hopes 
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soon plummetted downwards when a dark, bulky figure 
emerged from the gloom to join us as we stood almost at the 
edge of the abandoned mine-shaft. 

'‘Where the hell have you been? Here, take her and keep 
close hold whilst I fetch my breath! ” I was thrust towards 
the figure. “Wait a minute! You are not Henry!” Feeling 
like a parcel to be passed from hand to hand I was snatched 
back, and held close against my uncle in a nauseating em¬ 
brace. “Stand off! Come one step nearer and we go 
together! ” 

“Now, sir, there is nothing to be gained by acting in that 
fashion,” the unruffled voice of Nigel's manservant Bates 
came to us through the darkness. “Let Miss Gillard come to 
me. It is no use making a bad business, worse! ” 

He took a tentative pace forward, but this was matched by 
one from my uncle, though his was backwards; bringing us 
perilously dose to the monstrous black hole which gaped like 
an enormous mouth, waiting or a morsel to be dropped into 
it. 

“If you turn around and walk away, Miss here might 
stand some chance of survival,” l ncle Edwin bargained 
craftily. “But unless you do as I say, she has no hope at all! 
Do not think I am bluffing. I have nothing to lose, but if you 
do my bidding there might yet be something salvaged from 
this disaster.” 

“Come, sir, come! This is no way to behave! You are 
frightening the young lady!” And that was an understate¬ 
ment if ever I heard one! But whilst Bates was engaging my 
captor in conversation, I had leisure to look the other way 
and in doing so caught a glimpse of one who crept up be¬ 
hind my uncle, obviously bent on catching him unawares 
while he in turn was trying to outwit Bates. The figure leapt, 
but in that split second of time Unde Edwin shifted his foot¬ 
ing so that instead of landing squarely upon the monster who 
held me captive, my would-be rescuer only succeeded in 
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sending us crashing against the one-time guardian wall of the 
mine-shaft; hut it performed its duties no longer for it went 
hurtling down into the dreadful depths whilst my uncle and 
I, each in our separate fashion, strove desperately to save our¬ 
selves. And both of us were vanquished in the battle to re¬ 
frain from following the falling masonry, though I was in 
a measure successful, for I have lived to tel] of it. 

To tell of it? Well, I can attempt to, but what is truly 
fact and what is pure fancy only the Recording Angel 
knows! All that I am certain of is that 1 was convinced my 
hour had come; and then my brain is ruled by nightmarish 
fantasy in which I fall shrieking, to land full force upon some 
projection in the mine-shaft. To cling blindly in the pitch 
darkness to whatever it was that had broken my fall, all the 
while being deafened by a seemingly never-ending, animal- 
like scream of total, unadulterated terror. And then silence! 
A silence that to me was equally deafening, punctuated only 
by the wild beating in my ear-drums caused by my racing 
heart. Then from above came a groan of such agony that my 
spirit cringed within me: and then it exulted! 

“Ruth, my darling! Oh God forgive me, 1 have killed her! 
Darling, beloved Ruth. She’s gone, and it is my doing! I have 
murdered the only woman I can ever love! Oh Ruth, Ruth! ” 

To hear Nigel sobbing so wrung my heart, and then I 
heard a scuffle and the voice of Bates: 

“Come away, sir. She would not wish for that!” 

“Leave me be, Bates. What have I left to live for? If I 
choose to follow her, that is my decision! ” 

“I am here!” The merest squeak issued from between my 
lips, and I knew that if I were to be heard I must do a great 
deal better than that! 

“Nigel! Nigel! Corporal Bates! I am here! ” 

“Did you hear anything, Bates?” 

“No, sir. Come away. Nothing can be done until morning.” 

“I heard something! I am sure I did! ” 
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You are overwrought, sir. Nobody could survive a fall 
of that depth! ” 

"I am here! Nigel, Nigel! For God's sake, hear me!" 

“Ruth? Are my ears deceiving me?” 

“No, they are not. I am down here, but I am like to fall 
at any moment! ” 

“Where? Where are you?” 

“I do not know. It feels like a small platform fixed to the 
side of the mine-shaft, but it is crumbling beneath my weight. 
I think it is about ten feet down.” 

“Stay still! Do not move a muscle! Bates, go and get that 
rope we are using to bind the servant. You had better bring 
■iin back with you as well. Tell him that when Miss Gillard 
is brought safely to the surface, we will give him a chance 
for freedom!” 

“Yes, sir. Hold on, Miss. We will have you out of there in 
no time!” 

“He has gone, Ruth. Now, I want you to stay as still as 
a statue and as quiet as a mouse. Any reverberations caused 
by your voice could imperil you further. So silence my love, 
if you please!” 

It was all a dream! The situation in which my nightmare 
had set me was too grotesque to be one of reality! To be 
enveloped in Stygian darkness with only a slightly paler 
canopy of night sky overhead: to be aware that one false 
move would send me crashing into the dreadful abyss, and 
that only rotting woodwork was preventing me from doing 
so; to be partially dazed from shock though bathed in the ice- 
cold perspiration of fear, yet all the while being conscious of 
an unquenchable glow within my heart. He loved me! He 
did! He loved me! He had called me beloved, darling, and 
said I was the only woman he could ever love! He had even 
tried to follow me into eternity! There were voices above 
me and I heard Henry say: 

“I think there might be a ladder somewhere in there. 
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Master Edwin spoke of it.” 

“If there is, it would be rotten by now! I believe Miss 
Gillard has fallen on to the first stage of an old man-engine. 
Either you or Bates must be lowered on the rope until you 
can bring her to safety. I would go myself, but I would be 
useless at a task of that kind! ” 

“Henry must be the one, sir. 1 ; I go down and he decides 
to make a run for it, we should be in a fine pickle! ” 

‘TU go, and be willing/’ Henry agreed. “Not because I 
must, but because it might make up a little for what I have 
already done!” 

And though I thought this discussion would never end, 
preparations must have been going forward whilst it was 
taking place for no sooner had Henry finished speaking than 
I received a shower of loose soil full in my up-turned face; and 
that presaged the descent of the complex character who was 
prepared to help murder me one minute and rescue me the 
next. But was he? Had he now decided to save, or was his 
purpose still to slay? Perhaps he was not so complex a per¬ 
sonality after all, but faithful and true to his devilish master: 
and in a moment i would once again be completely in his 
rower! What if some blind devotion prompted him to obey 
ais master to the end; to follow Uncle Edwin to beyond the 
grave, and in doing so obey his last commands by taking me 
with him? He was just above me and I shrank away, the 
wooden platform on which I was crouching creaking 
ominously as I did so. 

“Where are you, Miss? You must be nearby, but I can¬ 
not see you.” 

; io away!” I screamed, forgetting all warning of rever¬ 
berations caused by an upraised voice. “Nigel, Bates, haul 
him up! Get him away from me! ” 

“Give me your hand, Miss. Come now. You should be 
able to reach me from there! I daresn’t put my weight be¬ 
side yours, or you will go for sure! ” 
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“Get away from me! lust go away and then let down the 
rope. I will manage by myself! Nigel, please pull him up. I 
do not trust him ! ” 

Had my fears already communicated themselves to my 
love and his servant, for with no argument whatsoever they 
did my bidding and then i felt the rope brush against my 
cheek as it was once again lowered. 

“Ruth! Darling! Can you feel the rope?” 

"Yes, I have it." 

“Then for God’s sake tie it securely around yourself. And 
for my sake, Ruth! Oh, never have I suffered so much from 
the loss of this arm as I am doing at this moment! Pass the 
rope around twice under your arms, beloved, then fasten it 
safely! ” 

This was easier said than done, for at every slight move I 
made 1 could feel a trembling beneath me; and I knew that 
the flimsy structure upon which my life depended, could 
shatter into a thousand splinters at any time. At last it was 
accomplished and I was able to call: 

“I am ready!" 

“Then take firm hold of the part of the rope suspended 
from above, and we shall have you safe in a minute or two." 

A minute or two? They were the longest moments of my 
life, but at last a hand reached down and grasped mine and 
with a mighty heave, Bates hauled me up so that I fell upon 
the rough turf that surrounded the mine-shaft; to be dragged 
well clear of its gaping mouth and lie panting for breath and 
shaking all over from the fearful ordeal, but cradled tenderly 
in the single arm of my loved one. Yet that single arm had 
strength to support me as though I were made of fragile 
china, then suddenly to crush me to his powerful chest so 
that the delightful embrace made me gasp anew for my 
breath. And then he kissed me! No word was spoken: there 
was no need. And I knew that this was the moment for which 
I had lived my life; this was the reason for which I had been 
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born. No mortal creature could have had a hand in its plan¬ 
ning, for this was preordained, it was sublime: it was an iota 
of time in which we touched the stars; we were divorced from 
reality, from everything and everybody! There was only 
my darling and me floating in a paradise of our own, suffi¬ 
cient unto each other and deaf and blind to all around us. 
For how long we drowned in the ecstacy of our first kiss I 
know not, but at last we drew apart to stare at each other 
in wonderment, and Nigel said hoarsely: 

“I thought I had lost you! Oh my love, I thought you had 
gone or ever!” and as though to reassure himself that this 
were not so, he held me closer yet against himself and this 
time I was able to return his embrace. Then sanity returned 
to me and 1 attempted to struggle free. 

“Nigel, what are we doing? We must think of Melita!” 

“To the devil with Melita! She can go to hell, or to 
Portugal with Dom Jose. Whither she goes I care not: my 
sole concern is your whereabouts! You are mine! I thought 
J had lost you, but I’ve got you now, and by God I intend 
to keep you!” 

“Have I no choice in the matter, sir?” I enquired meekly. 

“No! Yes! What am 1 saying? Oh Ruth, you cannot say 
no! You could not return my kiss as you did just now if you 
had no feeling for me at all! Could you? No, of course you 
could not! There is not an atom of deceit in you! ” 

“Am I so transparent then?” 

“No, you are not! I wish you were! End my torment or I 
swear I shall kiss you until you beg for mercy ! ” 

“And why should you think I would ever do that?” for 
the first time in my life I practised coquetry and found the 
experience wholly pleasing. “Come, sir, carry out your threat 
and we will discover if it has any effect! ” 

There was a discreet cough and we roused ourselves from 
our absorbing occupation to see Bates standing a short dis¬ 
tance away and studiously regarding an unpromising sky. 
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'That fellow Henry’s gone, sir. Took off some time ago, he 
did. Do you want me to go after him?’' 

"No, Bates. We are well rid of him. If the police should 
want him, let them find him.” 

"Well, sir, in that case don't you think it time to be making 
a move? The weather looks uncommon chancy.” 

"You are quite right. Fetch the horses and we will be off. 
I think Miss Gillard has seen enough of Mariner’s Meed for 
a little while, so we shall take her back to the Grange. And 
you will do as you are bid, Miss!” he silenced my mur¬ 
mured protest. "I will have no insubordination in my house¬ 
hold, and as that is where you will shortly be, you might as 
well get used to it straightaway! Bates, the horses!” and 
chuckling, the ex-Corporal went to carry out his orders. 

With Nigel clasping me firmly to him and his manservant 
leading our mount, we slowly wended our way to Kynaston 
Grange; and it was as well that Bates took the reins of both 
horses in his capable hands, for ever and anon my darling 
buried his face in my hair, or bent his head to bring his lips 
to mine and almost drain the soul irom my body with the 
sweet demands of his kisses. And I was still in a trance-like 
state when I was at last put into the motherly care of Mrs 
Comfrey, the housekeeper of Lord Rupert Kynaston’s home, 
and taken to a sumptuous bedchamber. 

"My dear soul, what a sorry plight you are in! Never 
mind, Miss, just face and hands wii 1 do for now, and we can 
see to the rest in the morning!” I was in complete agree¬ 
ment with this decision, for the enormous half-tester bed 
that dominated the room also dominated my thoughts, and 
my chief desire was to be received within its freshly warmed 
sheets and sleep and sleep and sleep! 


ELEVEN 

Where was I? That was my first thought as I drowsily re¬ 
garded the gilt cherubs swarming up the posts at the foot of 
my bed. Then my gaze wandered further afield to rest upon 
spindly-legged furniture upholstered in pale green satin, a 
white marble fireplace, and a profusion of mirrors rei leering 
each other ad infinitum. Kynaston Grange! Instantly I was 
wide awake and the events of the previous night came flood¬ 
ing back to confuse my mind with the incredibility of what 
had transpired. But had it indeed happened, or had I dreamt 
it? And if I had, what was I doing in this strange room? No, 
it must all have taken place as I remembered. I had fallen in¬ 
to the clutches of a foul fiend who had finally unmasked him¬ 
self for the monster he was: I had so nearly lost my life, but 
I had not; and instead I had found my love! Nigel loved me! 
He loved me, loved me, loved me! My heart exulted as my 
inner voice chanted these magic words again and again, and I 
thrilled afresh at the recollection of the kisses we had shared 
and the sweet, sweet words of love we had spoken. Could 
such glorious happiness really be mine? It seemed too good 
to be true! 

Perhaps it was too good to be true 1 In less than a second 
my old doubting, down-to-earth self was once more in com¬ 
mand of my feelings. Yes, he had said that he loved me, 
there was no denying that; but it was only after he had 
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thought me dead that he had shown more than a brotherly 
interest in me! It was all very well to cry ‘Darling, and 
beloved' after one who has apparently disappeared from the 
face of the earth, but quite another to confront that same 
person and repeat those same endearments! But he had! 
And he had kissed me, not once, but many times! But that 
could have been purely a reaction to the situation. He might 
have felt so stricken at the thought of my dreadful death 
for which he felt partly responsible, that he had uttered the 
first words that came into his head, never thinking that I 
was still in a position to hear them! And when he knew 
that I had, he felt honour bound to carry them through to a 
logical conclusion. And I? I had almost flung myself at him! 
Instead of repulsing him as he no doubt expected, I fell into 
his embrace like a ripe plum, and great must have been his 
dismay at finding me so ready to betray my own cousin! 

I hid my face in my hands, sheer mortification robbing me 
momentarily of coherent thought. Whatever would he think 
of me? The answer was not difficult to imagine: he would 
think me cheap! 1 le would think that I was willing to come 
running at any man’s bidding! That because I was still un¬ 
wed, I would be ready, nay eager, to steal the fiance of 
another woman; and that woman my own blood kin! Even 
though that same woman's father had tried to murder me, 
and had killed our grandsire and cousin, it was no fault of 
hers! So busy was I with my self-castigation that in no time 
at all I was convinced that Melita had been gravely wronged, 
and that it was all my doing! And Nigel? How could I ever 
"ace him again ? ()h, the shame of it! How to face him, yet 
I knew I must. There was only one way. Treat the whole 
incident lightly: put it all down to shock and overwrought 
nerves! Be grateful for his rescue of you and liken him to a 
knight errant of old who carried his damsel home on his 
charger; only say that you were not the right damsel, and 
that Melita should have been in your place. Yes, that was the 
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way! Be calm t be cool; be in command of the situation and 
explain away the actions of you both by attributing them 
to relief and gratitude. 

Having resolved how I should behave when next we met, 
I raised my face from my iiands to stare straight into the 
eyes of my beloved. He must have opened the door of my 
chamber oh so silently, and there he was in the doorway, 
regarding me with a quizzical expression on his face. And 
what did I do? Instead of greeting him as 1 had planned, I 
slid down the bed and pulled the covers up over my head like 
a child hiding from a bogey-man! 

"Ruth! Come out, you idiot!" 

Never before had I felt so foolish and then I felt a weight 
being deposited by my side, and guessed that Nigel was sitting 
close to where I lay trembling and almost smothered in the 
darkness of my refuge. 

"Come out, or i shall fetch you out!” and there was that 
in his tone that made me believe that he would, so I peeped 
at him from beneath the bed-clothes. 

"Go away! Let me rise, and I shall be down presently,” I 
whispered. 

"Ah, there you are! Come here, you witch! Let me see if 
your kisses are as sweet in daylight as they are under a night- 
sky ! ” 

"No, no. We mustn’t! Nigel, please! We have to be 
sensible! ” 

"This is the wisest course I have ever taken in my life! 
Come now, if you greet me properly and allow me to hold 
you close for just a moment, I might then allow you to leave 
your bed in peace,” then as deed followed word, "And then 
again, I might not! You are very nicely placed where you 
are, and it would be a pity to ignore an opportunity like 
this! ” 

"Out, you wretch! There is no opportunity here! Out, 
before I ring for assistance! ” 
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Laughingly he went, saying: 

“In half an hour from now I shall look for you at the 
luncheon table. And then we shall talk, for we have much to 
say to each other/' 

But it took me longer than that time in which to prepare 
myself to face the world, for as I made to leap lightly out 
of bed, I found to my consternation that my limbs would not 
support me. Muscles I did not know existed sent agonised 
messages of protest.to my brain, and my ankles and feet were 
swollen to almost twice their normal size. The bruises, 
scratches and cuts sustained whilst travelling through the 
countryside in flimsy slippers, now left me with this problem 
just at the time when I wanted to fly to the side of my loved 
one! 

“We will bathe and anoint them, Miss, and then you had 
best get back into bed,” Mrs Comfrey advised. “And far be 
it from me to ask questions: I know it is not my place to, 
but it would not surprise me to learn that you have been 
walking about barefoot!" 

“Something like that," 1 smiled. “But I am not going back 
to bed. Tell me, would there be a wheel-chair available? I 
know Lord Rupert uses one, but does he have another he 
could lend me?" 

He not only lent me one, when I was ready, he instructed 
me in its use! I was a litle shy of meeting Rupert after all 
that while, and in such changed circumstances; but he was so 
good-natured and matter of fact about his disability, that he 
soon put me at ease and even challenged me to a wheel-chair 
race once the mid-day repast was over. So the three of us sat 
at table, and when the servants had left us there was a great 
deal to be discussed and explained. 

“I suppose the police will have to be informed,” I ventured. 

“That has been taken care of,” Nigel answered. “I sent for 
Insj >ector Pearce first thing this morning, and told him of all 
that had taken place last night. Well, nearly all!" and he 


reached for my hand and smiled so that my heart felt as 
though it would burst for the love of him. “He wishes to 
hear from your own lips a confirmation of the story, and of 
course there are things which you know and I do not, that 
must be told." 

“I will tell you and Rupert first," I said, and when my 
tale came to an end Nigel was silent but Rupert exclaimed: 

“The dastard! ” or something very like it, 

“But what I cannot understand is how you and Bates came 
to be there," I remarked, “Nor what it was that saved me 
from falling to my death," 

“To answer your second question first, you fell upon a 
sollar. In the days when the mine was being worked, it was 
part of a device for getting the miners to the bottom of the 
shaft. These sollars, otherwise small platforms, were situated 
at intervals of about ten or twelve feet all the way down the 
inside of the mine-shaft; then down the centre of the shaft 
was a massive pole with platforms attached to it at similar 
intervals. The pole would descend for ten or twelve feet, 
whichever the case might be, and then return to its original 
position; and the miners would step from the platform at the 
side of the shaft on to the one on the pole, be lowered for 
the distance that the pole descended, and then step off again 
on the side-platform immediately below the one they had left 
previously. Then they waited for the next one down on the 
pole to become level with the fresh platform on which they 
were standing, and repeat the process until they reached the 
bottom. It was rather a lengthy and dangerous business, but 
was done every day! And you my love, fell on to the topmost 
sollar I ” 

“Uncle Edwin was not so fortunate!" I commented. 

“No, and it is a miracle that one broke your fall, for as 1 
have said, these platforms are but small, and if you had 
fallen only a little to one side of it, you would have missed it 
altogether! ” 
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"And the answer to my first question?" I asked. "How 
was it you and Bates were there?" 

I wish I could say that we had hatched a very clever 
counter-plot, but I cannot, for it was a complete muddle! I 
was already there when the villains were bringing you to the 
place, but Bates did not leave Mariner's Meed until alter you 
did. Bates had seen Henry acting in a suspicious manner 
earlier in the day, and had followed him when he brought a 
rope out to the old mine-shaft. When my servant told me 
what he had seen, we neither of us could fathom out the 
reason for such an action; but we both suspected devilry of 
some sort, though that you should be the victim never crossed 
our minds! We would not have allowed it to go so far and 
cause you such distress if we had! Anyway, we decided to 
keep watch, turn and turn about, though we were both 
there when you arrived at that desolate place. Bates had been 
returning from his watch and was creeping through the 
darkened hall at Mariner’s Meed when he almost collided with 
Henry who was also creeping about; but his way led him to 
the kitchen and the yard outside, where he proceeded to wait. 
And so Bates too waited, but he remained in the hall, and he 
saw you go out to speak with that scoundrel Henry. But you 
did not return, and after a few anxious minutes Bates de¬ 
cided to see where you had gone. And there again he nearly 
walked straight into your Uncle Edwin. He, as you know, 
had lingered to collect some of your belongings before join¬ 
ing his accomplice whose business it was to lure you from the 
house: and after he too had gone out into the night, Bates 
dallied awhile lest there should be more nocturnal prowlers 
astir. Having so narrowly missed two collisions, he was not 
of the mind to risk a third ! But he dallied too long, for when 
he did eventually decide that the coast was clear for him to 
follow in the wake of you others, he could only guess where 
you had gone, for the darkness had swallowed you up! And 
there he used his wits, saddled a horse for himself and one 
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for me in case of need, then rode one and led the other by a 
round-about route to the mine-shaft. Once there he told me 
of all that had befallen at the house.” 

"So that was how it came about?” I marvelled. "Well, 
it was a very near thing for me! ” 

"My God yes, and I shudder to think how near! But 
please, please dear heart, do not for one instant think that I 
would have allowed things to reach that stage if T had even 
thought or a moment that you might be involved! I had no 
idea of what was going on! It was solely curiosity that 
prompted Bates and me to keep watch, and then when Bates 
came riding up and told me that you had left the house in 
the company of that fellow I lenry, and that your uncle was 
close behind you, I was at my wits end! If we had set out to 
meet you we could have missed you in the darkness! And 
suppose we had been wrong? What if they were not bring¬ 
ing you to where we waited, but taking you somewhere else? 
Never, never again do I want to live through such a time of 
uncertainty as that! And then when I leapt and missed and 
thought I had killed you-Oh, Ruth!” 

Nigel left his chair to kneel beside mine and hold me close, 
and through a haze of delight and wonderment I heard the 
soft click of a closing door. Dear Rupert had silently with¬ 
drawn, leaving us to our own private heaven. 

“Oh Nigel, darling, what can we do about Melita?” I 
murmured at last. 

“We shall have to encourage the hussy to speak her 
mind,” he grinned. “For weeks I have waited for her to pluck 
up the requisite resolution to jilt me so that she can become 
a Marquesa!” 

“You knew all along?” 

“Of course I knew! I am not blind, and I think I have 
given them every opportunity to pursue their clandestine 
courtship! ” 

“She is so afraid that you will be heart-broken.” 
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He laughed. “Perhaps the boy who proposed to her in the 
first place might have been,” he conceded. “But the man 
who returned from the wars would only be relieved! And a 
man wants a woman Ruth, not a pretty, useless doll! He 
wants a woman he can admire for her courage, trust for her 
honesty, and love with all of his heart for just being who 
she is! And when he meets that woman, he knows that she, 
and only she, is the one son 1-mate for him! Although I 
have known you for most of my life, our true meeting was 
out there in the Crimea. There all artifice was stripped away 
and what remained was the true nature of a person. And to 
see one like unto a priceless gem, with no flaws whatsoever, 
is to want it for oneself! That was when I began to want you, 
Ruth; I wanted you, longed for you, but my lips had to 
remain sealed. All I could do was hope and pray that Melita 
would spurn me so that I should be free to offer you an 
honourable love, for I knew that you would not even consider 
my suit otherwise!” 

“And I thought you did not care,” I confessed. “1 had 
quite resigned myself to going through life as a spinster, for 
the love I bore you precluded that I should ever wed some¬ 
one else! But can it really be true? So many things have 
happened these last few days; some ghastly, some so wonder¬ 
ful that they verge on the incredible, that I am afraid to 
believe that it is all truly taking place!” 

“Well, I am no figment of the imagination, my love, I am 
made of flesh and blood. Feel my heart, how it beats for you. 
Then let my lips convince you that a real man wants 
you for his wife; a real man, and not a shadow from a 
dream!” 

To love, honour and obey! And though never one to bow 
to the demands of others, in this instance I was only too 
pleased to be meekly obedient. I felt the strong, steady beat 
of my beloved’s heart beneath my fingers: I surrendered 
my lips to his and felt my spirit being consumed in the 
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searing flame of his deep, soul-searching passionate kisses. 
All my past sorrows and doubts were burned away, leaving 
behind only the pure glory of the love that I had thought 
would never be mine, but with which I was being blessed at 
last! 



AFTERWARDS 


Now, as I pen these last words and look back upon the time 
when joyousness entered my life, I wonder if everybody was 
really so kind and charitable as I remember them to be, or 
whether I was viewing the world from a hitherto unaccus¬ 
tomed angle that prevented me from seeing it as it had 
previously appeared. The first task of my darling and me 
was to try and stop the scandal of Uncle idwin’s doings 
being bruited abroad, and in this, much to my amazement, 
we were aided by Inspector Pearce. 

“My dear Miss Gillard, I am afraid you have heard things 
about the police force which simply are not true! Con¬ 
trary to popular belief, we are not morons, and we have a 
strong dislike of being led by the nose, as it were,” he told 
me after I had related my experiences of that fateful night 

“But I was your chief suspect, was I not?” 

“No, indeed you were not! It was all too easy: too pat! 
And I always distrust anything that comes easily! Oh yes, 
while we were busy with your grandfather's affairs in Fal¬ 
mouth, I thought we might as well take a look at those of 
your uncle, Mr Brant. They were not lodged in the hands of 
the same sol icitor, but it did not take us long to run them to 
earth ! And then there was that business of the sailor falling 
so mysteriously from the cliff-tops near Mariner’s Meed! We 
were in a position to know that the last ship he worked 
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upon was the one from which your late cousin Guy Gillard 
was supposed to have fallen overboard, and it struck us as 
being yet another strange happening connected with the 
House of Gillard ! When one is presented with a puzzle Miss, 
and looks at it piece by piece, it oft-times seems insoluble; 
but when it is at last fitted together and every piece is in 
place, the whole picture is so obvious that one wonders why 
it ever looked like a problem at all! ” 

“Well, now that the pieces are in place, Inspector, what 
will happen?" I asked. 

“I think that if Inspector Pearce is satisfied, there is no 
rea! reason why there should be a great deal more unpleasant¬ 
ness," Rupert interjected. “But if his superior officers are 
doubtful as to the wisdom of this opinion, perhaps they 
might care to call upon us here at the Grange and discuss the 
matter." 

“My lord, I am in complete agreement with you," the 
policeman said affably. “But of course, it is not for me to 
say what the outcome will be. That decision must come from 
a higher authority than mine, though i will certainly let it 
be known that I feel as you do!" 

And he was as good as his word, for although there were 
several callers who seemed only too eager to avail themselves 
of the Kynaston hospitality, we suffered from no malicious 
gossip and the case was decently closed. 

It took a few months for Aunt Caroline to recover from 
her humiliation and grief, but these days she is quite happy 
to keep house for Phineas in Falmouth, where he has bought 
a handsome residence. Actually it suits her very well, for 
the social life is far gayer than we enjoy out here in the 
country, and when she becomes bored with telling her many 
acquaintances of her noble connections, she can always sail 
across to Portugal for an extended stay with the Donna 
Melita Marques de Siaterro, her aristocratic husband and all 
the little de Siaterros. And there I had a finger in the pie; 
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for with all the vast wealth that had tumbled into my 
lap, I could easily afford to provide Melita with a respectable 
dowry, settle a generous sum upon my aunt, and help 
Phineas to purchase his own home. 

And what befell me ? Why, Nigel and I were quietly wed 
in the little church at Trenonno. Only my family, Rupert, 
Becky and Bates were there to wish us joy, and we have 
since lived at Kynaston Grange with Rupert. A Rupert who 
has a new interest in life now that his nieces and nephews 
have grown of an age to plague him for stories, or rides 
upon his lap as he moves about the house in his wheel-chair. 
He loves our children as dearly as their father and I do, and 
it fills me with emotion as I see his face lighten with pleasure 
as they descend upon him with cries of: 

“Uncle Rupert! Dear Uncle Rupert, what will you tell us 
today?" 

I have not yet made mention of Mariner's Meed, but it 
does not stand empty and forlorn. For long my beloved hus¬ 
band and I debated what should be done with it, and then 
hit upon a capital notion. That we should share with others 
less fortunate than ourselves, some of the blessings and 
bounty of this earth which had been showered upon us! 
Mariner’s Meed, locally known as Pirate’s Pickings: origi¬ 
nally built from plunder wrested from the sea, and those who 
sailed upon it; and what more fitting than that it should 
now benefit the little ones who still suffered from the ocean's 
impervious might? ‘Mariner’s Meed, Refuge and Home for 
the Orphans of Those who have Lost their Lives at Sea’, so 
reads the legend above its gate and the house is once again 
a happy place, echoing to the sound of children's laughter 
and the patter of small feet as they run through the hall to 
greet us when we visit them. For I am Lady of Mariner’s 
Meed in truth: with part of my inheritance I have endowed 
it, and I think that under the circumstances this is what my 
grandfather would have wished for his home. My husband 
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and I go there often to see that all is well, and then he will 
clasp my hand and our eyes will meet. Love surrounds us. 
Love for these bereft children, love for our own, for our 
neighbours, friends and kindred; but the greatest love of all 
is for each other, and the rapture and glory of it is wondrous 
today as when we first discovered that it was truly ours! 



